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THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
Columbia, Mo. 


, 


National Science Foundation Sponsored Summer Institutes 
For High School Teachers 


TIME: June 12, 1961 to August 4, 1961. 


ALLOWANCES: $600 stipend per person. Allowance for dependents up to 4. Mileage up to £80 for 


one round trip. No tuition or incidental fees charged to enroll. 


1) Institute for High School Teachers of Biology 
For information write the director, Prof. Robert F. Brooks, 204 Lefevre, University of Missouri, Co- 


lumbia, Mo. 


2) Institute for High School Teachers of Chemistry and Physics 
For information write the director, Prof. Wesley J. Dale, 208 Old Chemistry Bldg., University of 


Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


3) Institute for High School Teachers of Mathematics 
For information write the director, Prof. Paul B. Burcham, 210 Engineering, University of Missouri. 
Columbia, Mo. 


4) Institute for College and Junior College Teachers of Basic Engineering Subjects. 
For information write Professor Karl H. Evans, 148 Engineering Building, University of Missouri, Co- 


lumbia, Mo. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI is now offering the degree of Master of Science for Teachers with 
majors in Biology, Physical Science and Mathematics. This degree is designed to give breadth in subject 
matter for the high school teacher. Courses in the regular summer session offering will be applicable to- 
ward the degree and will be available to Institute members. It is anticipated that the requirements for the 
degree can be satisfied in four summers. 


There will also be a 1961 summer institute at the University of Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy, 
Rolla, Mo. for High School Teachers of Chemistry, Physics and Mathematics. There will be 2 courses each 
in the field of Chemistry, Physics and Mathematics. For additional information and application blank 
write to Prof. Harold Q. Fuller, Department of Physics, University of Missouri School of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy, Rolla, Mo. 


Completed applications for the Institutes must be postmarked on or before February 15, 
1961. Previous attendance at Institutes at the Uniiversity of Missouri or elsewhere will not disqualify 


the applicant. 
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Teachers’ salaries in Missouri are increasing, and 

state aid is contributing a share, as shown in the graph 

on our cover. A more adequate ratio of state support 

for salaries should be established As State Support 

sf Goes—So Goes the Teacher's Salary'’ on page 20 ex 
Fi plains the role of full financing of the New Foundation 
— Program in providing better salaries for Missouri 


teachers 
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UNIVERSITY 


COLORADO 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


Stimulating study under distinguished 
faculty. 

Outstanding Lecture Series. 

Excellent Creative Arts Programs. 
Recreation in the Rockies. 


University residence halls in proximity 
to classrooms. 


PLAN TO ATTEND 
A AE 
FULL 10-WEEK SESSION 
JUNE 16 - AUGUST 26 
et a a RIS 

FIRST 5-WEEK TERM 
June 16 - July 21 
THE 4-WEEK CURRICULUM 
WORKSHOP 
June 26 - July 21 
FIRST 3-WEEK TERM 
July 3 - July 21 
SECOND 5-WEEK TERM 
July 24 - August 26 
SECOND 3-WEEK TERM 
July 24 - August 11 
Dean of the Summer Session, ~T 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
14-J McKenna Bldg. 


Boulder, Colorado: 


PLEASE SEND SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN 


(my NAME) 
(st. & NUMBER) 


(city & STATE) 


MAIL TODAY! 
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ASTRONOMICAL MANUAL 

The “1960 Solar Ephemeris and 
Surveying Instrument Manual” is a 
192-page booklet on astronomical 
surveying. It includes tables, dia- 
grams and charts for easy use. 

For free copies contact the Keuffel 
& Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


FILM ABOUT THE TVA 
“TVA and the Nation” is a 2-reel, 
16 mm color motion picture produced 
by the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
The film portrays the development 
of the area, TVA’s flood control sys- 


tem, inland waterways and power 
production. 
For bookings write the TVA In- 


formation Office, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see. 


AEROSPACE BOOKLET 

A 156-page booklet, “1960 United 
States Aircraft, Missles and Space- 
craft,”’ describes the nation’s achieve- 
ments in the aerospace field during 
1959. It gives performance and struc- 
ture specifications on virtually every 
missile or aircraft in use in 1959. 

The illustrated booklet is available 
for $1 per copy from the National 
Aviation Education Council, 1025 
Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 


FREE SCIENCE MATERIALS 

The first edition of the “Educators 
Guide to Free Science Materials”’ is 
a 298-page, cross-indexed volume. The 
film list includes titles on biology, 
chemistry, conservation, general sci- 
ence and physics. Also available are 
filmstrips, charts, posters, magazines, 
exhibits and reference materials. 

Copies of the Guide may be pur- 
chased for $6.25 from the Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wiscon- 
sin. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
CLASSROOM AIDS 


High school science and chemistry 
teachers will appreciate the detailed 
listing of information in the “Guide 
to Education Aids Available from the 
Chemical Industry.” 

Booklets and pamphlets are listed 
in 11 categories including organic 
chemicals, petroleum and plastics. 

The booklet is available to educat- 
ors free upon request from the Manu- 
facturing Chemists’ Association, Inc., 
1825 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 9, D. C. 


Cc 


VENEZUELA 

A land of oil, iron, orchids, dia- 
monds, snowy mountains and tropical 
jungles, Venezuela is a progressive 
modern country with a population of 
6,800,000. A 47-page illustrated book- 
let reports on the social, political and 
economic development today. 

“Venezuela” may be obtained by 
sending 25 cents to the Pan American 


‘ 


Union, Washington 6, D. C. 


DISCUSSION ON GERMANY 


The booklet “Five Points for Stu- 
dent Discussion on Germany” is a 
concise and informative presentation 
of the problems facing divided Ger- 
many. 

It is available without charge from 
the Embassy of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Press and Information 
Office, 1742-44 R Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 9, D. C. 


REPORT ON TEACHING 
ABOUT THE U.N. 

A report on “Teaching About the 
United Nations in the United States, 
1956-1959” has been prepared by the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

Special consideration is given to 
teacher education, teaching materials, 
out-of-school activities and programs 
and patterns in teaching about the 
United Nations. 

The 96-page booklet is an out- 
growth of the report each nation must 
present every four years to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. 

It is available from the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. Price, 45 cents 


PICTORIAL HISTORY 
OF CARS AVAILABLE 

A unique pictorial history of the 
auto industry, including historical de- 


velopments in the field since 1893 
is more than a yard, long. 
The colorful chart offers a year- 


by-year diagrammatic explanation of 
the development of the American au- 
tomobile. It makes an interesting dis- 
play piece for use in social studies, In- 
dustrial arts and other classes 

Non-automotive highlights of the 
past 70 years co-ordinated with major 
events in the auto’s history are in- 
cluded on the chart. 

For each chart (sent rolled in 4 
mailing tube) send 25 cents in coin 
to Popular Mechanics Magazine, Bu- 


reau of Information, 200 East On- 
tario, Chicago 11, Il. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 
AND ORGANIZATION 


An examination of the role and 
function of elementary schools is con- 
tained in “Elementary School Admin- 
istration and Organization.” 

The study considers scheduling, 
promotion, reporting pupil progress, 
grouping, teacher-aides, length of 
school day and year, community rela- 
tions and problems for principals. 

Copies may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Price, 55 cents. 


* 
gveuts 


JANUARY 

5 Missouri Music Educators As- 
sociation Convention in Columbia, 
Jan. 5, 6 and 7, 1961 

12 Missouri Association of School 
Administrators Winter Meeting, 
University of Missouri, Jan. 12- 
13, 1961 

28 Missouri River Valley Adminis- 
trators Conference, Lexington 
high school, January 28, 1961 


FEBRUARY 

2 Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers South Central Regional Con- 
ference, San Antonio, Texas, Feb. 
2-4, 1961 

ll Secondary School Principals Na- 
tional Convention, Detroit, Mich., 
Feb. 11-15, 1961 

19 Brotherhood Week, Feb. 19-26, 
1961 

23 United Business Education As- 
sociation Convention, Chicago, 
Feb. 23-25, 1961 


MARCH 

2 Missouri Association Educational 
Secretaries Workshop, St. Louis, 
March 2-3, 1961 

ll American Association of School 
Administrators Regional Meeting, 
St. Louis, March 11-14, 1961 

12 Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment Association Conven- 
tion, Chicago, March 12-16, 1961 

17 Northeast Missouri District 
Meeting, Kirksville, March 17, 
1961 

18 Elementary School Principals Na- 
tional Meeting, Atlantic City, N. 
J.. March 18-22, 1961 

JUNE 

25 National Edveation Association 
Convention, Atlantic City, June 
25-30, 1961 

NOVEMBER 

1 Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion Annual Convention, St. 
Louis, Nov. 1-3, 1961 
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Savings 


ASSETS MORE THAN $275 MILLION! 














Largest in Missouri 4% 
Farm and Home has served more than three CURRENT 
generations of Missourians—including many DIVIDEND 
teachers and teacher organizations. Small COMPOUNDED 
or large savings accounts equally welcome SEMIANNUALLY 

; ge EACH ACCOUNT 
And you can save entirely by mail, if you INSURED TO 
wish, with Farm and Home paying the post- $10,000 
age both ways. 


COMPLETE FACILITIES IN 17 MISSOURI CITIES 


*OFFICES — COLUMBIA, 913 East Broadway; KANSAS CITY, 1021 Grand; 
ST. LOUIS, Tenth and Locust; WEBSTER GROVES, Lockwood and Gray 


* AGENCIES—Clinton, Wm. R. Price, Agent; Joplin, Don R. Ault, Agent; Lamar, 
Pahlow and Pahiow Agency; Lee's Summit, Merrit Smith Agency; Marshall, 
VanDyke and Company; Mexico, The McMonigle Agency; St. Joseph, Howard 
Sisson Company; Sedalia, The VanWagner Agency; Springfield, Miller-Weaver 
Company; Stockton, C. E. Hendricks, Agent; Trenton, W. W. Alexander II, Agent 
Branson, The Branson Agency of Farm and Home. 











NEW 
NEW 
NEW 


SMITH-BRUNTZ 

YOUR LIFE AS A CITIZEN 
REVISED EDITION 

This up-to-date challenging course in citizenship gives a thorough 
presentation of the rights and responsibilities of the citizen and 


carefully describes the framework of local, state, and Federal gov- 
ernments. Workbook, tests, manual and key. 





BRUNTZ 
UNDERSTANDING OUR GOVERNMENT 
1961 EDITION 


Authoritative, sound, current—this edition of this popular text con- 
tains much new material on the rights of citizenship, unequal po- 
litical representation, and education. It covers local, state, Federal 
and international government areas. Workbook, tests, manual. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Represented by: Cliff R. Keisker, 403 Anderson St., Warrensburg, Mo 
Bill M. Williams, 5455 Delmar Bivd., St. Lovis 12, Mo 
Wendell Jeffries, 826 Brookfield Ave., Brookfield, Mo 
Leland C. Smith, Box 31, Houston, Mo 
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A two-color wall chart with pictures of 
every President from Washington to 
Eisenhower and 24 columns of fasci- 
nating information about each will be 
sent to you FREE with 15 or more 
subscriptions to either the AMERICAN 
OBSERVER (for 10th, llth, and 12th 
grades) or the WEEKLY NEWS REVIEW 
(for 9th, 10th, and 11th grades). Copies 
of the 24”x36” chart may also be pur- 
chased for $1 a copy. 


These two current history papers are 
the best friends a busy teacher ever 
had. Both stress the historical back- 
grounds of today’s fast moving events 
and report them vividly yet simply. 


These long established weeklies 
maintain strict impartiality on contro- 
versial issues while presenting facts 
and opinions and leaving the student to 
draw his own conclusions. Richly illus- 
trated with newsphotos, topical maps, 
charts, and cartoons, they are compact 
enough to serve as a weekly assign- 
ment. Weekly study guides plus month- 
ly and semester tests—with separate 
answer keys—help teachers measure 
the effectiveness of their current his- 
tory program. Order now for second 
semester —quantities may be adjusted 
at any time. Sample copies upon re- 
quest. 


CGwie > — , a .* 


Serving the Vation 5 ¢ from 


the Vation’s Capital for 35 Years. 


CIVIC EDUCATION SERVICE, INC. 
1733 K STREET N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Enclosed is my check for $ 

for the material checked below. 

( ) Subscriptions to AMERICAN 
OBSERVER (grades 10-11-12)— 
60c per semester. 

Subscriptions to WEEKLY 

NEWS REVIEW (grades 9-10-11)— 
50c per semester. 

Copies of PRESIDENTIAL WALL 
CHART—S1 a copy, Free with 15 or 
more Subscriptions. 


Name 

Subject 

School 
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McKNIGHT EXPERIMENTS 
WITH TEAM TEACHING 


Fifth and _ sixth 
McKnight school] in 
are participating in a “Team Teach- 
ing’ experiment. Two full-time 
teachers and one half-time teache2 
are assigned to the 59 children in the 
two grades. 

The program is limited to Language 
Arts at present. Each afternoon the 
children are divided into nine read- 
ing groups with each team member 


graders at the 
University City 


leading three groups. The children 
are instructed at their reading level, 
and they may move from group to 


group as they progress. 

One member of the team serves as 
leader in the area of communicative 
skills. She and the teacher 
and the principal work to improve 
instructional techniques and mate- 
rials The other team members 
are responsible for mathematics or 
science or social studies. One mem- 
ber is continuing French instruction 


resource 


used 


for fifth graders who had experi- 
mental French last year. 
McKnight principal, Frank H. 


Duval, says that elementary teachers 
face the dilemma of keeping abreast 
of an ever-changing academic field. 
He says that team teaching which al- 
lows teachers to specialize their skills 
may provide an answer to this prob- 
lem. 
Teachers 
mental project 
Elizabeth Theiss, 
Betty McPherson, 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
TO MEET FEB. 2-4 


The annual South Central Regional] 
Conference of the NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers will be Feb 
2-4 in San Antonio, Texas, at the 
Granada Hotel 

At the first general session, Buena 
Stolberg of Webster Groves, president 
of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers, will speak on the Depart- 
ment theme, “Teaching Is Our Pro- 
fession.”’ 

Dr. Thomas Clemens of the U. S 
Office of Education, will discuss 
Teaching Technology at the afternoon 
Feb. 3. That evening Taimi 
Lahti, assistant executive secretary of 
the Department, will present the De- 
partment report 

A panel of a school board member, 
a PTA member, an administrator and 
a classroom teacher will present 
views on Teacher Competence 

A Salary School, under the leader- 
ship of Robert McLain, NEA Salary 
Consultant, and a workshop on Con- 


engaged in the experi- 
are Sylvia Stryker, 
Mae Kadowaki and 
resource teacher. 


session 


ditions of Work for Quality Teach- 
ing, with Jennings Flathers, NEA 
Field Representative, in charge will 
run concurrently during the confer- 


ence. Invitations to participants in 
these two sessions have been issued. 

Dr. Grace Gardner, president of the 
Missouri Department of Classroom 
Teachers, is a member of the confer- 
ence planning committee. 
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The 
MISSOURI 
CITIZEN 
1960 Edition 


by Dr. Robert F. Karsch 


The story of Missouri for 
upper grades and junior 
high schools contains text 
of the State Constitution 
and explanatory teaching 
materials. Chapters on: 
How Missouri Became a 
State, Missouri Cities, Fa- 
mous Missourians, Indus- 
tries, Education, Recrea- 
tion, How Laws are Made 
and Administered, Courts 
and Judges, Elections, the 
Constitution, Changing the 
Constitution. 
Price $3.50 Net 
Single Copy 


STATE PUBLISHING CO., 
INC. 
5802 Helen Avenue 
St. Louis 36, Missouri 
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5TH AND 6TH GRADE 
MATH SURVEYED BY KSTC 


by Mary Jane Kohlenberg 


Fifth and Sixth grade teachers in 


Adair County and in all the ele- 
mentary schools in the Northeast 
District with an enrollment over 400 


received questionnaires on their math 
training from the statistics class of 
KSTC in February and March 1960 
Sixty-two schools in 14 counties were 
contacted. 


> 
| * Year 3 reelings “ 





By Our President 


The survey represented an attempt = = 
to learn something about the training = 
and interests in mathematics of fifth = 
and sixth grade teachers in north- = 
east Missouri. The results were com- All too quickly these years are rolling along. This 
pared to the standards recommended season. however. does give us reason to stop, to reflect 
by the state, Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College and the Com- and to express greetings and best wishes for the yeat 
mission on Mathematics of the. Col- ahead 
lege Entrance Examination Board The old clock of 1960 ticked 366 davs. We were 
Poot oe cae eee grieved to lose our beloved president, John Evans. We 
that elementary teachers have two = initiated a group life insurance plan which proved very 
hours of College Arithmetic. The popular with our membership. We witnessed the largest 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College requirements of 2.5 hours of and many say the best——-state meeting. We _ partici- 
Arithmetic for Teachers was met by pated in ‘local, state and national elections. We held 
45% of the teachers: 71% had the many successful conferences, workshops and committee 
required 2.5 hours of Teaching of > 
dsithenetic. and 56%, had taken both meetings. Everywhere we paused to read on the high- 
courses = way the outdoor poster, America’s Future Gos lo 
In Adair County, none of the teach- = School Today 
ers had studied algebra, plane ge- Our greatest challenge lies before us. On January 4 
ometry and trigonometry as recom- 
mended by the Commission on Mathe- the General Assembly convenes in Jefferson City. Now 
matics. However, 83°. had taken is the time to visit with the legislators, before they as- 
first year algebra in high school semble, and interpret for them Missouri’; paramount 
None had studied trigonometry. Only , ' 
67% had had plane geometry, and necd-—the full financing of the Foundation Program 
25% had studied second year algebra This is more than a challenge: it is an obligation. You 
In college 21% had taken more are the one person who is responsible for informing yout 
than five hours of mathematics, 38% easnin f 
ed had five hours. and 48%, hed representative ol the importance for maintaining an el 
studied less than five hours = fective educational program in Missouri. The future of 
The results indicated the National our country depends upon it 
Science Foundation sepresentative As we think upon peace on earth and good will to 
was not well known Only seven | 
icin 6 euichie Adele County. bad men, let us ever be aware that we as teachers are mould 
been visited by him Many of the ers of great lives. Let us give a little more love, a little 
teachers indicated a lack of famili- more understandine and a little more devotion to the 
arity with the new developments in : : , 1: 
mathematics. Few were interested in profession whit h we are proud to call leaching 
a program of In-Service training or —Adah Peckenpaugh 
returning to summer school unless 
paid to do so 
Recent studies by Dr. C. H. Schut- 
a we We. Rickard TV PUBLIC AFFAIRS STATE STANDARDS 
a Se ee AT THE COMMUNITY LEVEL FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
high school in Ladue found that Euro- 
pean pupils are almost two years “Interaction” will be a valuable aid Library standards, which serve as 
ahead of our children in mathematics to service organizations and a measure of library services and as 
They begin learning the multiplica- other groups who want to increas¢ guides for development, are studied 
tion tables ins the second grade and community service through effective in “State Standards for Public Li 
long division in the third. Therefore, television communication. The 287- braries.’ 
they are ready to study algebra and page book describes television publi Missouri policies are considered in 
plane geometry in the seventh grade affairs programs from all over the detail. It is one of 20 states and one 
Our elementary teachers need more country. Missouri cities with pro- territory with formulated standard 
math training to help our youngsters grams listed include St. Louis, St for public hbraries 
Study in the accelerated math pro- Joseph, Kansas City, Joplin, Colum- The 85-page booklet, prepared by 
frams which are starting in our high bia and Cape Girardeau the U. S. Office of Education 
Schools However, many of these “Interaction” is available from the available from the Superintendent of 
teachers must be made aware of their Television Information Office, 666 Documents, U. S. Government Print 
own needs before the math program Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y ing Office Washington 25 a & 
can be strengthened Price, $3. Price, 35 cents 
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oes Student Culture 


iscourage Schola rship ? 


9,000 High School Students Indicate 
Group Acceptance More Important 
Than Academic Accomplishments 


Among today’s youth, there exists 
a distinct, highly organized, well- 
integrated social system which soci- 
ologists call “student culture.” In 
many respects it is in competition 
with the educational process for the 
time of today’s youth. If the educa- 
tional process is to succeed, this 
struggle must be taken into serious 
account. 

Student culture has its own, 
unique values: “just enough to get 
by” versus ‘“‘a job well done,” “want- 
ing to be just average” versus “high 
“striving for 


aspirations,” accept- 


ance” versus “working to achieve”’ 


and so on. Consequently, at stake 
are the values of adolescent culture 
on the one hand, and adult values 
on the other. Symptoms of this sub- 
tle contest are revealed in the fol- 
lowing examples: 1) Cynthia is 
studying for tomorrow’s history test 
Al phones and says, “Let’s go to 
a movie.” Cynthia reasons, *““Maybe 
I'd better stop studying and go. He 
may invite me to Friday's big 
spring dance and I’ve just got to 
3i1],” 


Let's 20 to 


go to that.” (2) “Hey, said 


Jim. 


th’ drag 


“Wher ya goin’? 
Bill replies, “Aw, 
okay, I guess. I was goin’ to a his- 
break it.” 


In today’s complex, industrial so- 


race.” 


tory conference, but I'll 
ciety where formal education is ever 
more important and there is increas- 
ingly more to learn, student culture’s 
emphasis on cars, dates, sports and 
social events is tightening its grip 
on the goals, aspirations and intel- 


lectual development of today’s youth 


6 


Student culture refers to the sys- 
tem of habits, fads, ways of thinking 
and behaving, desires, ambitions and 
goals of modern youth. It may be 
said that this phenomenon developed 
and as a 


that it 


along with product of 


urbanization, and serves as 
the framework within which today’s 
youth establishes and validates its 
self-identity. 

Urbanization has essentially 
from rural 


changed American life 


to urban. As farm families came to 
the city, children and young people 
were literally thrown on their own 
Commercial recreation replaced fam- 
ily recreation. Nursery 


the task of 


schools as- 
sumed child-training. 
Friendship became a continual se- 
brief, 


acquaintances 


casual, short-term 


Youth 


unending 


quence of 
became. in- 
volved in an round of 
social, gang and peer-group activi- 
ties. The certainty of rural life, so 


well-known for its unity, sense of 
direction and social integration, ex- 
isted no more 

These far-reaching changes came 
so rapidly that youth lost its sense 
of direction 


had the well-defined paths to follow 


Young people no longer 


as was true in rural America. In a 
sense, they were uprooted; they had 
lost their self-identity. Youne people 
“Exactly 
»” “What 


supposed to do?” “Do vou 


began to ask themselves, 
what am I supposed to say 
am I 
stay home and study or do you go 
out with the gane?” “Do vou flunk 
the test and 20 to the movies or do 


vou break vour history appointment 


by ANSEL P. SIMPSON, INSTRUCTOR 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
University of Missouri 


and go on a drag race?” 
“Who am | 


people expect of me?” 


and just 


anyway and what do 


Here is a person groping for self- 
identity. His self-conception is so 


ill-defined that he knows neither 
what to expect of himself nor what 
others expect of him. Student cul- 
ture emerges as the framework with- 
in which he finds his self-identity 


Rol of the “Se ja 


To understand the role of student 
to study the 


Mead 


culture, it 1s necessary 


concept of the self. George 
dichotomized the “person” into 
the physiological organism and 
the social organism. The self is an 


aspect of the social organism. It 
consists of knowing what to expect 
of one’s self, what others expect of 
vou, having a sense of direction and 
an awareness of one’s status in the 
Burns. — the 


group. Paraphrasing 


self consists of the power “to see 


ourselves as others see us.” 


The self 


relations: it is created by the give 


is a product of group 
and take of group life. In the past, 
the people who established and val- 
idated youth’s self-identity were par- 
ents, teachers and other community 
This 


dustry, achievement and discipline, 


adults. group advocated in- 
Adheren« e to these values was a suit 


Howeve! 


group 


road to social approval. 


with urbanization, this older 


has disintegrated. Parents work ¢ 


side the home and recreation is com- 
these changes. 


mercial. Because of 
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the old group has been re placed by teacher for leadership positions tory Evervone shares the victory 


sroups of students and voung peopl In the public school, there are two therefore evervone supports — thi 
who look only to themselves for a significant social systems in opera- training process required to achi 
sense ol direction and for their self- won the formal educational system it 
identities. with expectations set forth bv the 
' : Or ore recognition to ( 
) Jame s S. Coleman has made a administration and the informal so- | 
. LCC Tid ichieveme! pot 
careful study of student culture cial system with its set of expecta : 
! wmod8UNt ind scope must he ( ( 
among 9 000 high school students in tions called student culture Lhe 
¢ We now mention FOO’ ic 
1 ~ > ve. 
the Midwest. Boys were asked, “How real question is Is it possible to re 
n class and hold honor’s dav pre 
- oa , 
would vou most like to be remem- have student culture reinforce and , 
rrams. but this recognition b 
— ' ; , :' 
bered 1n school: as an athk tic Star, support the cducat onal roOals Of thre 1 
: extended into the whole con 
a brilliant student or most popular? school administration? It pos- 
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Overwhelmingly, they answered, sible, and to achieve this goal is 
f * ? munication media 
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1) 1 . . } pom yf } " , NnIO 
“How would vou like to be remem- glorious opportunity Everv. social The point of “more recogn " 
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Stimulating 
THE SLOW LEARNER 


learner is a child with 


HE slow 


ambitions, desires and visions 


that must be satisfied. He searches 
and wishes and will get satisfaction 
one another. 


All good 


sire to be of the ereatest service to 


Way Ol 


teachers of youth de- 


the slow learner who wishes to solve 


his own academic problems because 


] 


he also is an individual with pride 


His frustrations arise because he 


realizes his inability to grasp as rap- 


idly as his classmates. He recognizes 


that he cannot keep pace with the 


average much less excel in school 


subjec ts Peac hers know Suc h prob- 


lems exist for many willing ] 


and are continually seeking answers 


Since the slow learner has troubles 


with reading and the mechanics of 


writing, he is in an academic daze 
Because he 


the classroom he cannot accomplish 


does not feel secure in 


In his search for security, he often 


becomes a problem for his parents 
and teacher. Unless proper remedial 
steps are taken by them he becomes 
1 more serious problem to the com- 
munity. Society then sees him = as 
a poor product of our public schools 
This is part of the “Why” of the pro- 
gram to place slow learners in class- 
es where they can achieve and feel 
the satisfaction of a job well done 
It has been said that we are living 
regimentation. Every- 


that 


in an age of 


one is reminded success meas- 


ures the individual, so unless he suc- 
ceeds he is nothing. Conversely, the 
intelligent view is to inventory our 


talents, know our limitations, and 


8 


By Thomas D. Edwards 
Hoech Junior High, Ritenour 


work toward a positive eoal. If we 


drive this point home, our pupils 


will be happier, learn more and be- 
citizens 


] 


come bette: 


iscussions with other 


Informal « 


teachers give us indications of what 


the pupil can or cannot do. How- 


| 
} 


ever, with all of our scientific and 
random searching, the teacher is go- 


ing to find the human quality that 


thirsts for learning Furthermore, 


legal statutes keep pupils in the 
classroom until age permits them to 


leave. The organization of the slow 


learner's true abilities has become 


muddled in = a_ecurriculum = maze 


which has no meaning for him. He 


believes he cannot succeed in school 


because he has not understood what 


was taught in the previous erad 


This is a valid assumption if he has 
been passed from grade to grade be- 
cause of his age. Psychologically, he 
is often wise, for he uses misbehavior 


to hide his inferiority by causing a 


positive asocial pattern, or he may 


issume a pattern of apathy. He de- 


attention. Academically, he is 


sires 


has not learned how to 


think positi ely 


lost, for he 
His organization is 
gone and he has no vision of the fu- 
ture and wants nothing but the de- 


sires 


Pattie nee an l Unde rstandin k 


This pupil needs our greatest pa- 


tience and understanding. Since ed- 


ucation is so necessary to the suc- 
cessful well-being of the individual. 
we must give him something he can 


do: something that he can under- 


Ss 


him that he is ac- 
With the 
he will trv the 


stand and show 


complishing. elation of 


SUCCESS next higher 


step, work a bit harder, and he will 
be rewarded in knowing he can com- 


rather than fail in it 


Some s¢ hools have 


plete a job 
met this need by 


homogeneous grouping By placing 


these individuals where there is 


some equality of academic competi- 


they realize it is possible i 


tion, 
The teaching quality and 


keep pace 


material must appeal to the pupil's 


immediate need, so he sees the rea- 


son for learnin Some may ask 


how may the fundamentals of a 


subject be presented to prepare what 
the pupil requires to see his im- 


mediate need? Make the 


tion as prac tical as possible, re lating 


prese nta- 


it to his experience, show him that 


merely necessary 


the knowledat is 


for the next step. Quality is  stress- 


ed, for even the slow learner can 


perceive the sham and bauble to 


Make the achieve- 


something to the pup 


keep him bus 
ment mean 
and watch him grow and reach for ¢ 


higher standard 


Te hip ique 


Take reading as’ an example 


Slow pupils usually enunciate slow- 
ly, have low comprehension and are 


| hese are 


of learning for 


poor in spelling three 


necessary phases 
reading correctly. How can the slow 


child accomplish when any of thes 


phases is difficult for him? We have 
heard slow pupils read at a_near- 
normal rate for a short period ol 
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time, yet such reading was purely 


mechanical because there was no 
comprehension of the printed word 
With time and patience every teach- 
er can get the slow learner to read 
leach 
+ 


connotation by getting the pupil to 


intelligently. phrasing and 
think about the action the words re- 


and 


call. Children. talk carry on 
lively conversations with others 
Point out to them that words are 
nerely images of the actions in 


which they are so interested. Clauses 


are word groups of images which 


oive fuller meaning to conversation 
Have the pupil write similar phrases 
which require action words, 1.c., hit, 


run. throw; words full of emotion 


mother, 
the 


home, 
Alter 
| 


basic and simpler words, 


and meaning 


church, love learning 
others will 


Nouns and 


most 


be added more rapidly 


verbs have meaning for stu- 


call 


work and show other parts of speech 


dents, so for a little memory 
which evervone uses in order to eet 


the meaning across 


With reading and a little expres- 
sive writing, within the experience of 
the pupil, there comes the need fon 
means that 


the 


spelling which merely 


everyone writes a word in sam 


accurate and recognizable mannet 
Vrite words in syllables on the board 
and have the pupils do the same on 


their papers. Repeat each syllable 


Sound as well as sight and finger 


habits are eood prompt rs. Memory 


is not so important here as the ability 


to get the right sound which will jog 
the memory ilent letters and 
queer spellings will take care of 


themselves, if the habit of 
The 
cannot 
the 


accuracy 


slow learner may 


is formed. 


say he remember anything, 


but with sounding of svllables 


he remembers and is delighted 


Often a humorous turn to illustrate 


the spelling of a word will bring a 


light to his eves, and he will want to 


1 
} 


remember that one. ‘Teaching that 
large words contain small ones is a 
good technique to get pupils to spell 

Defeatists of the program say two 
important issues are not considered 
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First, children learn from 


with others above and below then 
learning rate; secondly, the cur- 
cculh } os 
riculum cannot 7 covered nm tiie 


time allotted. Is the state program 


or the learning of the child n 


ore 


important? With the mastering of a 


few phases of the language, the 
child has a foundation for more 


learning skills. Without this tvpe of 


grouping we lose pupils who cannot 


maintain the normal 


progression ol 


the subject matter Even for this 


, 
group we should not lowe! 


ucational standards so that 
We must give the 


easie! to ac his ve 


pupil every opportunity to achieve 
ata pace he can hold and spark } IS 
vision for the higher and not. th 
lower mark Let us not relegate 


these pupils into the 
] 


ot our school ety 


Sor 
re sponsibility. so 
I 


succeed 


( han c¢ to 


Readine IS Lnper 


of life. Reading in school involves 
| 1 1 
tests to measure how much tl D 


has received from 
arne! | as 


} } 
SIOW Ie 


| ’ 1 1 
he must overcome his read hurdle 


and at the Sanit “time remen 
what he nas read 
open-book test to aid him in this 
accomplishment ? 


anti-Rickoverian, it gives the pupil 


a task to do bv himself He 1 st 
find the answer to « nd 
then write the inswers I ( ’ 
words. Such a test gives him con- 
fidence tl it he can find the MNnswe 
and also act ial words that he may 
use to answer the questior He t 
searcl tl printed ae | St 

es hit to organize his abilities ! 


issert the m 


Make this tvpe of test one of mas 


tery Do not give a gerade i 
ol the ( S ons have hee! ( ed 
to vour satistaction the i 
blanket grade to all who cor et 
the test in this manner. If the test 
s right the first time, t 

should receive i! her rade his 
erading method builds incentive and 
the desire to excel The test should 
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»\ 
HE word “conservation, 
which means wise use, can be 


different thines to different peopl 


lo a farmer it means prevent 
soil erosion and = maintainin sO 
fertility lo a forester it means fir 


prevention and the idea of managin 


trees as a crop lo a sportsman 


means observing game laws and 


pro- 
viding wildlite with a propel n- 
vironment 

lo a teacher conservation might 
mean wise use of a different sort 
to teach youngsters to make the best 


possible ise of their time ents 
and energies 

Each of these seeks to improve 
our well-being in) a never-endin 
tlort Because of the rapidly eX- 
panding population, the need for 


effort is growine in the field of con- 


servation as well as in education 
. 1 
School children face a future tilled 


with the dangers of over 


rOWCdING 
tensions and materialism. \We must 
he concerned about conservation [on 


three has reasons: the economi 


the estheti ind 


the stewardship 
reasons 


or 


OM « 


Economically the problem is 


rec- 
oenized as a “population explosion 
There are about 180 million people 


n tl | 


nited States today. In forty 


vears present rate of increase 
that number will be doubled ru 

continu our present standar ol 
ving, we will need roughly twice 
is much food, clothing. housine and 
} } } j 

all other products we derive ron 
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Why Be Concerned? 


Commission 


oul natural resources 


land which 





supports us will not ex- 
pand, it will require more efficient 
isc of what we already have Even 
so, We nay | ive to se rch thre OceCaATIS 
to Tullill cert n specific needs. With- 


present Standart ol HVineg could 
I 

awindle to a mere memory Ob a 
squUuanderes pas 


Almost evervone enjoys being close 


oO na re t one time or anothe? 
Some people tind peace of mind in 
watching a tlamin sunset wa ne 
throug] ta timber floatine 
meandering stream or starting a eood 
] ; 
hunt on a crisp, frostv mornine. In 
early spring this healthy vearnine tor 
thre outdor rs niects teachers as We 
is the voungsters who squirm rest 
lessly at their desks. In autumn, as 
, ' : 
shorter days yin winter closer. Wwe 
fecl a twinge of nostaleia for the 
Warm davs of outdoor Vins 

Americans are becoming increas- 
ingly outdoor-minded In 1959 the 
number of visitors in our National 

. me) , | ] ] 

orests was 18 per cent higher than 
n 1958 Each vear more peopl 
Visit Ou Nationa Parks oO } rit 


In@, fishar ind) Campin Water 
} 1 1 

sports: are terally spreadine” Ike i 
tidal wave 

>] 

Perhaps is i nation we appre 
( ite l t ? S wonders Dore now 
P , ‘ , 

erhaps we ire searching tor a lone 
host Ol ( ( All of us do 
Sct eleas fro hie tensions of i 
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Thinking Creatively About 


Juvenile Delinquency 


By Dr. Ruth Harris 


Director of Education, St 


—,, conferences and arti- 
cles on the almost-trite subject 
of juvenile delinquency, there are 
too many negative approaches and 
suggestions 


not enough positive g 
A few months ago, a bill was in- 
HR10137 


$2,500,000 to train personnel to deal 


troduced to appropriate 


with the problems of juvenile de- 


linquency. Personnel should be 
trained to deal with these problems 
along preventive and positive lines 


Full be 


numerous clubs, churches and 


credit should eiven the 


COM- 
munity organizations which have ex- 
cellent positive vouth programs. Such 
ive the Hoover Bovs Clubs of 


FrOUDS 


America. the Y.W.C.A.. Y.M.C.A.. 
Y.M.H. A. Y.W.H.A..  Bov 
Scouts. Girl Scouts. +-H Clubs. the 


F. FLA 


Frequently the youths who should 


and the Junior Red Cross 


ong and 


oin these groups do not bel 
they are the ones who often becom 
juvenile delinquents 

It seems apparent that voung peo- 


ple are too long “on the loos 


During childhood and early and lat 


adolescence i vouth is too free ol 


responsibility He is suppose d to eat 


sleep. play and carry out “busy 
work” such as stringing beads. mak- 
Ing rafia mats, etc. He must do a 
few physical tasks around the home 


perhaps, get his moral-ethical educa- 
tion as best he can and come through 


as a functioning. 


Pre sto! 


responsible citizen 
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Louis 


he 


miss our chance with him 


while grows up and in this way 


we 


What training have we given him 


to function as a citizen? We have not 


really given him a chance to belong 


He has felt that he was outside of 


society and of the creative activities 
of real life—-on the fringe of ow 
society. Being on the fringe and de- 


prived of responsibilities, he has been 


free to his energies willv-nilly 


Some 


use 
of these energies have tu 
to vandalism in the community, suc] 
as marrine or demolishing monu- 
ments in public parks and ceme- 
teries, pilfering school buildings, mo- 
pi 


conduct Sud 


lestine individuals and acticin 


otherwise anti-social 


denlv he is asked without much 
readiness, to function as a good, 


law-abiding, contributing citizen 


He needs more prescription and 
indoctrination. Upon reaching the 
age of 10, 11 or 12 each child 


might be required to register with 


the Children’s Bureau of the Social 
Securit, Administration or with 
SOT other overnment-authorived 
agency The National Youth Ad- 
ministration of a lew vears ago was 


He ad 
Washineton 


obiective 


WO ild hye 


similar in_ its 
quarters 
m « 


states and 


With 


in 


with branche 


in Varlous 
cities 


registration, 


we would at 
least know the names of the vouths 
with whom we had to deal and 
voung people would feel they be- 


projec 
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lripre 


young 


opera 


judge 
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Mavors Human Relations Coun 
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What to Do Durin 
a Coffee Brea 


IF THE PRESSURE of schoolroom 


duties has you in a whirl, let’s take 


a coltfee break together and decide 
what to do 
should ex 


I shouldn't though—-I 


so the chil- 


my art materials ready 
dren can get right to work alte 
lunch. If [I'm ready no discipline 


problems arise, we all get through 


and cleaned up in time for the milk 


break at two. But if I'd gerade thos: 


arithmetic could assign 


papers I 


homework for those who need _ it 


and decide what to do in arithmetic 


tomorrow. Reading is next though 


and every day I resolve to ask some 


good thought-provoking questions, 
and I could get them ready right 
now. I need to practice that song 
for the assembly, too. Oh dear, 
which shall I do? 


I cuess Tl 


relax so I can 


just have coffee and 
arbitrate the ball 
the children 


Verna fell 


game quarrels when 
What? 


chinning bars on het 


come bac k in 


} 


off the 
Nancy Jane has been stung by a 


nos 


wasp? 
Anvway ] wont have to decide 
what to do with my fifteen minute 


break while the sixth gerade teacher 


has the children on the playground 


and I won't have to decide during 


the afternoon play period cither be- 
cause I'll be on the 


Of course. I 


plavground 
may get the art 


the 


sup- 
eraded 
oO ¢ loc k 
barring accidents, illness, running in 
No, I 
the 


ready ol 


12:30 


plies papers 


between and 1:00 


the hall or a fight won't 


either, because this is dav the 


attendance record is due. 
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By Dorothy B. Lilly 
Watkins School, Springfield 


Te a he r-aide s 


Executive Secre- 


T. M 


tary of the National Commission on 


Stinnett, 


Education and Professional 
Standards says 
If 1 correctly interpret conversa- 


tions with many teachers in all parts 


of the country, the basic frustration 
they have is the sense of being over- 
loaded--with classroom duties and 
nonschool fringe duties—to the 


This is, I 


more soul wearying to teachers fhan 


breaking point believe, 


anvthing else. 


this sense of inability 
to perform the professional tasks fon 
which they have been prepared.” 


Michigan, 


a widely publicized ex- 


Bay City, has been 


conducting 
periment on class sizes and the help 


of teacher aides. Secretary Stinnett 


reports that it turned out as ex- 


perienced tea hers evervwhere 


thought it would. He savs “In on 
class of 33 


pupils at Bay City. th 


teacher, who was enthusiastic about 


the plan, was asked, ‘Suppose vou 


could have a normal-size class and 


the aide, too?’ ‘Oh. that would bs 


heavenly. she said, ‘because any 
way vou look at it, even with an 
aide, I still have a pupil load of 55 


No number oO 


of that responsibility 


aides can relieve me 


The Superintendent of the Bay 


City Schools reports, “The members 


of the staff were unanimous in the 
conclusion that they would prefer 
small classes without aides to the 
large classes with aides.” 

In his article “Our Goal—RBetter 


More Children.” Al- 


Educational 


Education For 


vin E. Evurich ss savs, 


Ss 


“Tt our 


learn 


Leadership for April 1957 
schools and colleges can how 
to make more effective use of they 
verv best teachers and learn to us 
other people to perform some tasks 
now required of teachers, the q tality 


n the vears ahead car 


of education 
rise to new levels.” 

‘Teachers are often heard to re- 
mark in a stage whisper, “This js 
her first vear,’ or “He has only 
taught two vears.” ‘Talk of intern- 


ship never gets very far because most 
teachers are already overloaded and 


face one more tuture 


they cannot 
to guide. 
We know through experience the 
problems of a young man or woman 
today’s class- 


fully responsible 642 hours 


just out of college in 


rooms, 
thirty to forty cl 


a dav for some 


dren. Incredulity soon sets in an 


it is found that both the cl aren § 


futures and the teachers mav hav 


been damaged 
Training Prog 
With 25 
would be willing to accept an aid 
Why 


teaching 


am 


1 


children most teachers 


cant voung members of the 


protession serve intern- 


ships their first vear out of college 


Recalling the fright and continued 


frustration of first vear teachers, | 


believe they all would be will neg tl 


| 
ao so unde) 


a properly organize 


system They might be willing to 


work for less money if they were 


nN 


ictually learning in a 200d SVst 
] | . f v9". , | a 7 
indi lmMOOKING orwart to a ood ¢ 
. , 
ven sr ionabl Salary Many ae- 
sirable young people often joi 
company where they can learn an 


advance rath Cl than acct pt a hett 
beginning wage where there ts lit 
future 

Peaches aides have alwavs heer 
considered with the idea of increas- 
ing the pupil lead, as in Bay City 
Teachers aren't born any more tha! 
nurses are, and we should expec 
to train them as well as ve on 


teacher a reasonable number of « 
dren to teach 
there sub 


In. my class last wintet 


denly seemed to be no tattling I 
was not scolding anvone and work 
See Coffee Bre ak, / ave 16 
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re- 
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nly 
rm- By Alan A. Small, Mehlville 
Ost 
ind 
ure 7 MW , 7 ee ‘* ‘ . ’ 
: THERE IS NO GREATER Challenge the full test of its “truth, fitness ness and appropriateness. This is es 
' to mankind today than the challenge or “workability.” An important pecially critica n regar 
th ‘— 
f philosophies. ‘Vhe entire Western corollary of scientism is the principl school’s curriculum and the stu 
lan a ; : ; ‘ 
world finds itself backed to the wall that holds nothing absolute in its hody 
iss ’ , . . . | , ’ 
by philosophies other than its own own right—that is, that all things In addition, the great emphasis o1 
. The nuclear drama of humanity's must be considered “equal” so that the physical aspects of education 
ast performance is directed and they mav be subjected to the dem cluding the physical plant an 
ine } . , , , . 7 } 
produced by ideas and the minds of ocratic testing process. All things are tangible items of tl curri 
men subject to change. and values are dominates the sceme vhere I 
ive , ; : ; 
Because the development ol ma- relative, savs the scientist Phere lectual problems would seem to be 
re intellectual prowess Is of such lore, to hold that one thine has mor more ippropriat Due to the 
critical importance, as teachers and value than another is implicitly to ipsurge in school population, « 
ers ducators we must do our best to deny nature schools vsical plants are taxce 
} 4 1 1 ° 1 
de help oul puptus develop their own Lhese tenets ol scientisn nec I | Const 
the philosophies through the habit of qualification on these two points portant Oni t pe ¢ 
m- stioning and reflecting upon the One. science deals witl 
re? alues in life as they experience changeable things not with the spirit manne) I 
ied them Obviously. this should — be ind the abstract: two. since t 
| more than merely “adjusting to heings are composed of bo dt ( 
to fe” It is determining whether this spirit. (mind t is the spirit « ! ts best { I] 
| © ® ; | 7) 
ed r that particular form of “life” is that compels him to hold a stand ni t 
to orth the adjustment rd of spiritual \ . 
re 1} S nteliectua ( SIS S not in bso t ( ( S1¢ 
" aused by ai lack of thou ts o ist is society ss concer! ‘ 
ol deas but fron the ( ?) SOLING thines o ( hox cic 
{ ne ie. pal abse } a 0 OI ol ( 
port hen 1] s s ber bro s( i s Lis i ( | \ 
nc Hout ively by \ S101 aot ) ite \ 
tel scientific principles into our work- pragmatic corollaries 
the dav world For examp ( 
€ ¢ra of tecil ok eo 1¢ nee S\ {ri ) Ow ) a 
ae | S ron cer I cl ( cl ree oul S i¢ ( N 
t i CVe ol I an VeVe) il eat ( 
ty ts overuse and over-extension into Phis is a necessar 
al ther fields of intellectual activity niluence of pr 
“ct nave left the West devoid ol both primal ly CONCCTNCE ! 
ne dehef in principle and faith in a itv. rather than. trutl \\ 
| sense of value search for truth and 1 tes ! The 
Scientism, which dominates Amer- volves the belief that some thines ! 
id- can thoughts and activities today. ire Sst ntially “he aa | t! s ! ( 
| denotes that line of thinking which the doctrine of equivalence demands thie principle of lem 
wk holds nothing absolute. but subjects that the practicality of things b stucdic This pring e hol 
; 
everything to laboratory analysis as considered first. regardless of true See P phy, pa 6 
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James B. Conant Reports on 
EDUCATION IV THE JUNIOR HIGH YEARS 


Carol Henderson 


By 


Phe 


} | 
young peopic in erades seven, ecient 


educational program — for 


and nine is more important than 


where these grades are placed in the 


school system, concludes Dr. James 


Bryant Conant in his report, /duca- 
tion in the Junior High S§ 
Years. 


} 


It is important to help bovs and 


girls between the ages of 12 and 15 


move smoothly from a child-centered 


elementary school to a high school 


which emphasizes subject matter. 
says Dr. Conant. “When enrollments 
are large enough,” he says, “I an 


convinced it is possible to provic 
the kinds of educational experiences 
they need regardless of the structur 
of the school system.” 

He 


students per 


minimum of 125 
He also 
j 


mends a seven period school day t 


sugeests a 


erade 


reco 


provide flexibility in sched 


leachers must have an “unusual 
combination of qualifications’ to 
meet the needs of their students 


Dr. Conant’s first 
an Hieh School Today 


Graw-Hill. 


Ame) 


Me- 


1959 and. th t 


presel 


one are directed to school board 


members He in addition 


feels that 


to adequate financial s ipport, there 
three ineredients neces- 


schools ] A school 


are at least 


sarv for eood 


board composed of honest. intel- 


ligent citizens who know the dif- 


ference between policy-making and 


administration: 2. A first-rate ad- 


ministrative staff—-both superintend- 


ent and principals: and, 3. First-rate 


14 


A memorandum to school boards: 

The education of young people is more 
important than where grades seven, eight 

and nine are placed in the school organization 


onant makes 14 


Dr. (¢ 
| 


mendations which he 


recomn- 
consid rs ill- 
high 


These proposals are based on obser- 


portant for junior schools 


vations of 237 schools in 90 school 
systems and 23 states which he and 


] 


his stall 


visited last vear 


Recommendation 1; All pupils in 


orades seven and eight should be re- 


quired to study English (emphasizing 
| 


reading skills and composition SO- 
cial studies (stressing history and 
: . , 
eography mathematics and 
scrence 
All pupils should receive instruc- 


tion in art, 


Ion \l] 


music and physical edu- 


rirls should be instructed 


Ca 
in home economics and all boys in 
ndustrial arts 

Recommendation 2: Some pupils 


start algebra or one of thi 


new brands of mathematics 


| 


and some should begin study- 


U ight, 


ng a modern foreign language on 


i conversational basis in grade seven 


Recommendation Instruction in 
the basic skills such as readine and 
arithmetic should be continued as 


long as pupils can gain from the in 
struction. 
Musical and 


dramati and 
| lial 


Recommendation 4 


activities. assembly 


homeroom programs, interest clubs, 
intramural activities and the student 


council should be part ol the school 


program 


: 
Recommendation 3 Provisions 


should be made to a smooth 


assure 


transition for the young adolescent 


s 


C 


from thre clemer ur schoo te t 
SCCONCATY Sé Ler 

R 

Le i? q @) I ad 
CidaSsS Chne¢ ( STi ( r¢ CNDIDIe i 

, \ 
avoid i I Diis choose he 
science irik 0 ing i S 

) 

e DD , Ir ‘ 
should be « d to provid ( 
lectual Chalien 1¢ the whotk 
of abilities fe ¢ n a schoo 

> ‘ 

R. PPLPPLE , \ | t 
specialist “nu dance anc st 
should be ivailabl lor CvVe 2 
(0) pupils in rades seve il v 

» } ; 

Recommendation 9: Meaning 
1 } ‘ | 
homework 1s prolitabdle n 1G 

I 
seven, eight ma nine arue 
] ; 
hnowever, is not meanimgiul 
WOrK Teachers ind p ( 
should cde Velop Carei rOCE. Ss 
assure oordination ol at 
assignments between teachers « 
ferent sub ts and to st t 
mastery of basic skills 

> ’ 

N mmendatior In t 
yrade, tl ( ( mn She 
vide for the usual sequential el 
tive progral is well as the c 
tion ot tl req red courses Y 

] ] 
eral educatu 

» ‘ } 1 

Re mmendation | A scl 


should have the following 

\ we -“STOCKCC bi wy 2 
nasium witl lock r rooms ( 
ers } Spec illv eC ppec } 
nomics rooms for girls and ( 
arts rooms for boys: +4. Ar 
tO1 1) OF ASS¢ mbly space [o1 
half the student body ~* 


See Jur Hich, pa 
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At tl 
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D' RING the past vear seventh 
and erehtl rade pupils in St 


peda} if 
Elizabeth studied an experimental 
: F ‘ ry , ry ‘ 
rogram in modern mathematics MODERN MATHEMATICS 
rather than the isual elementary 
withmetic Curr oe] 


The program was one prepared by 


thre Schoo] Mathematics Study { 3 T I; 

i ; : Or oday 
Group at Yale University in the 7 
summer of 1958 There are other 


rds: expel mental programs such as the 
Lore Ball State Program and the Illinois by Ray Doerho}} and 
ight Program. However, the Yale Pro Carmen Luetkemey 

tion gram was chosen because it) more Se Elicahest 


nearly covered the WeAKRCT areas Il 





’ were that rti¢ ti! I nt LLiave l 
the St. Elizabeth mathematics pro , ’ , : , 
| Students aeveloped a reate! ood b 
gram ; number CONSCIOUSNESS percent \ 
the The Yale Program is divided into 9 ; 
& It promoted reasoning and the ( is I 

number systems geometry and ap- , , 

; ' ability to generalize either pt de or} the ¢ rse 
Ga plications hic area of number svs . . 

. ’ It ave the students a deeper I) t ! t 

anc tems contains units on a numera , : ‘ 
understand ot tl reasor oO t 
Cel tion, b natural numbers and vero : . 
chanical ope itions ( t 
( factorin ind) primes cl sup 4 
. , t Students dey ( ee i ( 
‘ Nementaryv tests for ¢ sibility. an 
( nsivht nto the ce Nall SVSte 
ty repeatine decimals ( nor-re tive _ 
». They tended te ( et 
; ational numbers and ({ ithe 
bain to alecbra ‘ 
ti SVStelns 
t 6 I] x t ar " ent foun 
Geometry is divided nto 1 now 
: cqaatior lor ncaerstam ne the pre 
. metric COMICS b nior roo! 
g ties of ae tr | 
y proximation 





u tt ) R Not deans 
t| i tics » tie ‘ yrs . tir t ‘ ' 
LG's ’ ‘ C4 ( t t 
( foatot S ball ( ! ree 
4 i ( Lh texts Whe ai ite? trie t . 
vals [hie progral ( red to a there vas a 1 P en ‘ tl ’ } } 
st eal - exnplainator ! te ol i ot I ‘ t} t t 
graders and to 9 event raders top } { t 
who ranked tn. thre oe half of Oo the student Mar ( ‘ ! \\ 
A 1} s ( » fF t t } } } 
ely half ft ooran sais ™ aul } bean. « } 
studving the progress, the lower hal L hie ! t iH tht nat 
ot the eiehtl ra vas combines Rei | } : f , 
: 1 1 ? 
with the upper half of the seventh orite top { ! ! I 
grade. “The program was slowes acs tied hie 
down for this group. The 14 stu coloed te al whe. 4 ' 
. dents in the uppel half of the ei hel were niavorah it firs -s CA ! t 
grade yopleted the it) proeran l 
sface Completed the entire program comment was Wy I can't ry | 
noone year mv child witl c ef | , , 
, . ‘ , . 
: At the end of the vear it was found eard of it befor Aft thor 
” that even thoueh slower pupils were ough explanation to the oO 
reasonably interested in the program the children inv d. the « t 
. and absorbed a great deal of the in- cl inged cither to { bh t tha I 


st formation, they have little need for “wait Te * attitud 
this tvpe of program 


Some dividends of the program such a] rar hould | 
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Coffee Break 


Continued from page 12 


was Had | 
» No, it 


was only because there were twenty- 


progressing happily. 


worked a miracle suddenly 


five of us instead of thirty-seven, 
thanks to mumps, flu, and a chicken 


For 


enjoyed this quiet, friendly atmos- 


IOX CHIC emi iree weeks we 
| pid tl 


scolding re- 


turned after full attendance resumed 


phere. Tattling and 


Parents with three or four chil- 
dren shake their heads after a vaca- 
tion and savy, “How do vou stand 
it?’ Yet few teachers, in our coun- 
try of two car families and steak 


for dinner, dare ask for fewer than 
thirty pupils, and many have neare) 


Children 


room olf 


forty. who have always 


had a then own are stip- 


posed to live SIX or seven hours a 


dav in a room with thirty-five on 


more people Chere are some (¢ il- 


dren in any room who ect along tine 


as lone as thev are about five feet 


away from evervone. ‘Trouble beeins 


as soon as they rejoin the group 


Whether aides are available o1 


not, every building should have a 
secretary to run off ditto material. 
keep records of milk. inch and 
ticket sales and office business and 
handle phone calls. When a child 
becomes ill a teacher often spends 


half an hour contacting his parents 


Someone besides the T¢ icher ol 
1 1°] 1 1) 
thirtv other children should care for 
the S1¢ and wounded 
Besid 
CSICICS a secretarv-receptionist, 


S hools 


1 1) ] ] 
should have phivsical educa- 


Children 


not 


tion teachers need phyvy- 


sical education. recess, an a 


teacher needs the time to plan other 


lessons. She mav be able to coach 
‘ : 

and umpire a ball game but she 
; ' ' : 

cant look verv well eroomed and 


poised for the classroom afterwards 
Hot. 
turns [rom 


Where are 


questions? 


dusty, windblown, one. re- 


recess to teach reading 
those thought-provoking 
If economy-minded par- 
trus- 


ents don’t care how worn and 


trated the teacher is, or that their 
child has only a small fraction of the 
guidance he needs, perhaps some- 
day they will see the sense in employ- 


ing teachers to teach. 
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Philosophy 


Continued from page 13 


courses of study to be of equal value, 
thus denying that there is a hierarchy 
ol values in life. 

Certainly there are 


many prob- 


lems to be worked out, and new 


How- 


ever, rather than being pressured to 


problems continue to arise 


adopt or adapt new courses to an 


already crowded curriculum, out 


might 


schools should considet what 


be eliminated instead of how to ex- 


Education of 


pand their programs 
the whole child is a very worthy 


but it is unfair and unrealistic 
On the 


ideal, 


to ask it of the schools alone. 


r } 


other hand, if the intellectual tacul- 


ties were to receive the attention 
they rightfully demand. the whole 
personality would thereby he oO uded 


ind stre noth ened 


These ideas, with which | have 


taken issue, fall under the auspices 
; 


of “progressive education.” But thi 
this theory, John Dewey. 


his 


misuse of his 


founder of 


cautioned followers against. thi 


ideas In relatin 


learning to experience, he urged 


them not to make activity an end in 


itself. He 


to lose sight of the 


irged educators not 


aliso 


heritage of the 


past as they develop a new philoso- 


phy. He said the traditional concept 


advantage oO 





, , ' 
absolute values a 
’ ‘5 —_— Tr 
hould not be disregarded while 


, 1°) 1 
constructing the new philosopny 


1 } | 


eachers and eqducators itist 
make a judgement about what thes 
beheve concerning philosop] \ and 

] , 

Values, espe I ( ird to e¢ 
tion Tea ers Dilav with the ! cst 
stakes Man's mind and mora 
characte) Therefore it is essential 
| } ] } } 1 
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a man who is sympathetic to 


rebel or a must be 


ide aS 
and ideals 


As a consequence of the heighten- 


ed interest in fundamental prob- 


lems. the \ hools themselves will be- 


ein to show interest in thei 


more 
rightful role, that of developing the 


mind of the pupil so that he may 


Ss 
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cultivate the rest of his personality 


intelligently. The curriculum would 


also be affected so that a more bal- 


anced COUTrSE ol studies could 
emerge 


It is hard not to fight back against 
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COMMISSIONER DERTHICK 
JOINS NEA STAFF 

Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick, U. § 
Commissioner of Education since De- 


cember 1956, has resigned his pos 
tion effective January 19 
Derthick will become assistant 


the National 
Washington 


executive 
Education 


secretary of 
Association. 


a €s 
His special responsibility will be 
Educational Services including adult 


education, audio-visual instruction 
rural education, international 
tions, safety education and h 
education. He will serve as _ liaison 
between more than 25 NEA depart- 
ments. Special projects will be guide- 
lines for public school 
programs, technological 
in the learning 
academically talented pupils and con- 
ferences on better teaching 


rela- 


ghet 


instructional 
innovations 
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HEN 10-year-olds with beam- 

ing faces opened the door of 
the elementary school office day 
after day for weeks and asked the 
same question, “Is there any mail for 
us?” it was apparent that interest 
was at a high pitch in Nora Wild- 
schuetz’s fifth grade class in Lincoln 
School at St. Charles 


It all started through a Social 
Studies Industrial Unit which at- 
tempted to show a cross section of 


manufacturing in the United States 


The names of manufacturing com- 
panies were secured from the De- 
partment of Commerce of every state 
in the United States. The letter told 
them of the plans for the industrial 
exhibit. The state history, flag, 
flower, seal, song and a directory of 
manufacturers in the state were re- 
quested. 

Here was an excellent correlation 
in the field of English as each stu- 
dent prepared his business letter in 
correct form. At this phase of the 
unit, penmanship and spelling re- 
ceived a great deal of emphasis. 
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At the beginning of the project, 


each student was _ assigned the 
state for which he would be respon- 
sible. Each student was asked to read 
all of the material dealing with the 
commerce and history of that partic- 
ular state and make an evaluation 
on the type of industry, Each stu- 
dent went through the industria! di- 
rectories to secure the names of 10 
representative companies from the 
various sections of each state 

Then another letter was eomposed 
for the selected companies. They 
were told that thev could participate 
in the exhibit by contributing labels 
of products, samples and anything 
else characteristic of their companies 

In this class of 30 students, at least 
500 letters were written. As soon as 
the companies responded to the 
letters, the packages began to roll in 
The materials were opened and the 
student located the cities on the map, 


from which the articles came 


After several months, more than 


300 companies responded to the re- 


By Mildred Heye, Principal 
Lincoln School, St. Charles 


quest, The numerous articles were 
displayed attractively on tables in 
the classroom. Companies sent motor 
oil, brake fluid, weather stripping 


salt, candy, vegetables, dairy prod 


ucts, rattlesnake meat, alligator soup 
cotton products, rope, cann d goods 
tobacco, steel, rubber articles. uphol 
stery samples, leather products, glass 


items, music articles. marble. wood 
products, television equipment, pota 
to flour, telephone equipment, lab- 
oratory thermometers tovs, musi 
records, aluminum products and 
their raw materials, products of au 
tomobile industry, craft materials. 
piping, textiles, aircraft equipment 
including missiles, Hawaiian pin 
apple, casket materials, electric bulbs 
and equipment, plastic materials, au- 
tomatic sprinklers, leg and wing 
bands, collars. iron ores, Mexican 
foods, wax paper bags, Quaker Oats 
green and roasted coffee. rubber 
stamps. marking devices, seals and 
toothbrushes 

This project provided a vital 
learning experience for the 10-year- 


olds 














T. LOUIS public school teachers 

this year are trying out a new 
social studies curriculum which may 
be history-making on two counts 
the method by which it was pro- 
duced and its departures from tradi- 
tion. 

The method was a simple but dar- 
ing translation of the K-12 point of 
view into action. For the first time 
in an extensive curriculum project 
in the St. Louis system, the line be- 
tween the elementary division and 
the secondary was. eliminated 
Teachers, consultants and adminis- 
trators from both divisions worked 
together. Under the guidance of It 
Earl G 


Curriculum = and 


Herminghaus, Director of 
Educational Re- 
search, a production committee of 
six—-two elementary teachers, two 
secondary teachers and one. con- 
sultant from each division—was as- 
signed the task as a full-time job 

In addition to the consultants, 
Miss York and Mr. Enzinger, the 
teacher members were Velma B. Ap- 
pelbaum, Dorothy Branding, Odessa 
W. Farrell and William A. Pearson 

The committee began studving 
the then existing curriculum in Sep- 
tember 1959. After an exciting vear 
of varied activity—conferences with 
all personnel concerned, examination 
of all current textbooks in the field, 
planning sessions, individual work 
(the results of which were regularly 
discussed and revised by the entire 
committee 


progress reports to 
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The Social Studies: 


A New K-12 Curriculum 


Eliminates repetition, 


Tightens sequential ties, 


Provides thorough teaching of essentials 


various groups through meetings, 
television and radio broadcasts and 
bulletins—a new printed curriculum 
guide was ready in September 1960 
for distribution to teachers. The new 
curriculum eliminates repetition, 
tightens sequential ties and provides 
for slower and more thorough teach- 
ing of essentials. 

An unusual feature of the plan 
was that the committee was author- 
ized to recommend textbooks to ac- 
company each semester's work. From 
the start the committee agreed not 
to write courses of study first and 
then try to find textbooks to match 
The idea was to find the best text- 
books to fit the general plan and 
base the content of the courses on 
them. The result is a curriculum 
guide which indicates in brief outline 
form the entire range of topics from 
kindergarten to the twelfth grade 

It is not a collection of resource 
units. 

Time-schemes are suggested 
throughout so that teachers will be 
sure to meet semester requirements 
and allow each class to begin the 
next course in sequence. Listings of 
1udio-visual material in columns be- 
side the topical outline are proving 
to be a helpful feature of the new 
guide. In a separate book, term-end 
tests are provided for each semester, 
Grades 4 through 12 

Geography 
After a section of time-honored 


topics for the kindergarten and the 


SCHOOI 


ungraded primary (where little re- 
vision was needed), the new cur- 
riculum differs from the old in many 
ways. First is the return to geog- 
raphy. No curriculum worker in the 
social studies can fail to be aware 
of the increased demand for more 
and better teaching of geography 

evidence of the degree to which 
world affairs have entered the con- 
sciousness of the average citizen 
Knowledge of world geography now 
assumes a placé of greater urgency 
in “education for all the people” 
than subjects which have little bear- 
ing on the crisis of our time—ancient 
history, for example. The commit- 
tee met this demand by turning from 
a combination of history and geog- 
raphy in Grades 4 through 8 to 
three consecutive years of geography 
World regions are sampled in Grade 
t: the Western Hemisphere is studied 
in Grade 5: the Eastern Hemis- 
phere, in Grade 6. Throughout thes 
grades mastery of skills is stressed 


reading maps and globes, making 


generalizations and drawing 1n- 
ferences. The textbooks selected do 
not shun history altdégether, they in- 
troduce as much as is necessary to 
carry out their aim of showing the 
interaction of man and his natural 
environment. 

In the secondary school also the 
new curriculum gives added em- 
phasis to geography The sequence 


of subjects for superior students 1 


cludes a semester of advanced gt 
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for St. Louis 


by Mary York and 
Philip Enzinger 


General Consultants 

St. Louis Publie Schools 
ography in the tenth grade. The 
same course is one of four twelfth- 


srade electives for average students. 
Moreover, a full year of geography 
is the required tenth-grade course 
for low-achieving students. 
Removal of Repetition 

In the old curriculum the greatest 
amount of repetition appeared in the 
teaching of history. One of the first 
questions confronting the committee 
was how much of this repetition was 
The the 


idea that if the time devoted to the 


necessary. solution lay in 


teaching of American history could 


be spent in one sequential study 


rather than in two surveys, as pro- 
curriculum, more 


vided in the old 


adequate learning would _ result 
three vears for 
8 and 


for all but the spec ially selected 


Hence, there now are 


American history, Grades 7, 


9, 
gifted students. who do the course 
in two years. Grade 7 ends the 
chronological study of American his- 
1789 and 
the United States Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights 
1850 and includes units on St. Louis 
Grade 9 takes the 


the but 


torv at includes study of 


Grade 8 ends at 


and Missouri 


American story to present 


does not go into detail on current 
world problems involving the United 
States which are included in later 
courses. Amendments 13 through 22 
of the 


Federal constitution are 


studied in chronological sequence of 


their addition to the Constitution 
See Curriculum, page 31) 
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SUBJECT SEQUENCES IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM 


Primary Levels 


Living in school, home, and community; the farm and larger urban 
areas; transportation and communication; geographic concepts of day and 
night; the seasons and the weather; how necessities are provided; introduc- 
tory map and globe concepts; American Indians; colonial life in America; 
children of other lands; holidays; current events. 


Elementary Grades 


GRADE 4. St. Louis today; world regions; map skills 
GRADE 5. Geography of the Western Hemisphere; map skills 
GRADE 6. Geography of the Eastern Hemisphere; map skills 
GRADE 7. Old World backgrounds; American history to 1789; U. S. Con- 
stitution and Bill of Rights; Constitutional Amendments 11, 12; 
map skills. 
Gifted. American history to 1850; U. S. Constitution and Bill of Rights; 


GRADE 


Gifted. 


TRACK IA 


REQUIRED: 

World History 1 
World History 2 
Contemporary History 
Advanced Geography 
American Political & 
Economic History 1* 
American Political & 
Economic History 2* 


ELECTIVE: 
Western Civiliza- 
tion 1 & 2** 


Constitutional Amendments 11, 12; history of St. Louis and Mis- 
souri; American institutions; map skills 

8. American history from 1789 to 1850; history of St. Louis; Mis- 

souri history; first Missouri Constitution; American institutions; 

map skills. 

American history from 1850 to present; Constitutional Amend- 

ments 13-22; present Missouri Constitution; map skills 
Secondary School 
TRACKS I and II 

U. S. History 1*** 

U. §. History 2*** 

World History 1 

World History 2 

Contemporary History 

Economics 


TRACK III 
U. S. History 1*** 
U. S. History 2*** 
Geography 1 
Geography 2 
Citizenship & Applied 
Economics 1 
Citizenship & Applied 
Economics 2 
World History 1 
World History 2 


Western Civiliza- None 
tion 1 & 2** 


Advanced Geography 


Economics Government 

Government Sociology 

Sociology 

*American Political and Economic History includes study of the Consti- 


tutions of the United States and the State of Missouri 


**Western Civilization is 


a college-level course designed to prepare stu- 


dents for advanced placement tests 
***United States History in Tracks I, II, and III continues Grade 8 history 


from 1850; it includes study of Constitutional Amendments 


13-22 and 


the present Missouri Constitution 


IN THE 


IN THE 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Aspects of home living; the neighborhood; friendship 
school personnel; transportation; communication; city services and 
facilities; significance of holidays; concepts of government: 
historical characters; simple American history; responsibility of a 
citizen; skills useful to the citizen 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS: TERMINAL EDUCATION 


Semester 1 
Adjustment to high school; community services; history of St 
and Missouri. 


services of 


easy 


Louis 


Semester 2 
Explorers of our country; settlers of our country; builders of our 
country. 


Semester 3 
The building of towns and cities; geography of the United States; 
possessions of the United States. 


Semester 4 
Our government; travel and communication; relations 
world; geography of North America; geography of 
current events; job possibilities 


with the 
South America; 
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As State Support Goes 


So Goes the TEACHER’S 


HOSE who have taken the 

time to study the situation 
know of the direct relationship that 
exists regarding the level of teach- 
ers’ salaries in this state and the 
financial support provided by the 
General Assembly of Missouri. 

That such support from the state 
has played a significant role in 
salary structure should be evident. 

Missouri's General Assembly early 
became interested in sharing the 
payment of teachers’ salaries with 
the federal government and_ later 
with local districts. 

It will come as a surprise to some, 
however, to learn that the source 
of funds first appropriated by our 
State Legislature and apportioned to 
the school districts, starting in 1842, 
was income from land grants and 
surplus funds of the federal govern- 
ment. 

In 1853 the Missouri Legislature 
provided for one-fourth of the state 
revenue to be placed in the state 
school moneys fund. 

Except for a period connected 
with the Civil War, this practice 
was followed until 1887 when the 
General Assembly increased the ap- 
propriation from one-fourth to one- 
third. These funds could be used 
for teachers’ salaries. The average 
salary was about $240 per year. 

The state, for the apportionment 
year of 1887, made available $755,- 
534.74 to public schools. 
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Since state revenue was on the 
increase between 1887 and 1930 and 
schools received one-third of it as 
their share, funds climbed. 

State aid increased from 1.6 mil- 
lions in 1910 to 4.9 millions in 1930. 

Schools received funds on the 
basis of the 1931 School Law for 
the first time in 1932-33, when the 
state paid 44.99 per cent of its ob- 
ligation on the first level only, for 
a total of $5,589,516.46. 

For the school year 1933-34 the 
one-third of the state revenue plus 
the interest from the state perma- 
nent school fund provided only 29.5 
per cent of the first apportionment. 
cutting the money available by more 
than one million dollars. 

Teachers’ salaries decreased from 
an all-time high average of $1,264 
for the school vear 1930-31 to $996 
for 1934-35, thus reflecting the de- 
crease in state support. 

In the early vears of the 1931 
School Law, increased state support 
was offset in some cases by a re- 
duction in local levies and by a re- 
duction in local assessed valuation 

By 1941-42. the one-third of the 
state revenue fund had_ increased 
sufficiently to finance the 1931 
School Law in full for the first 
time and provide a balance that 
could not be apportioned of $881,- 
597.35. 

Teachers’ salaries had regained 
ground until the average of $1,261 


SCHOOL 


for 1942-43 was only three dollars 
below the previous all-time high of 
$1,264 in 1930-31. 

In the 1943 session of the Legisla- 
ture, the House came within seven 
votes of cutting the school fund from 
33 1/3 per cent to 30 per cent of 
the state revenue. The move to re- 
duce the fund was stimulated from 
three sources, the Governor, those 
who wanted to divert surplus school 
funds to other services and legisla- 
tors from the cities who _ believed 
they were not receiving a fair share 
of school funds 

Through the leadership of the 
united profession an unhealthy situa- 
tion was turned into a victory for 
schools when the second level ap- 
portionment was expanded to per- 
mit the distribution of increased 
funds and a third level was added 
with an open-end provision that 
would permit the distribution of all 
money appropriated to the school 
fund regardless of the amount 

Between 1940 and 1945 state sup- 
port for teachers’ salaries increased 
from $12,316,203 ‘to $18,326,229 
and salaries moved from $1,185 to 
$1456 

In 1948 the General Assembly 
broke the precedent it had followed 
since 1887 of setting aside one-third 
of the state revenue for schools by 
adding an appropriation of $2.500.- 
000 for a one-year period. For the 
1949-51 biennium it made a supple- 
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By Inks Franklin 
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mentary appropriation of 5 millions 
followed by 7 millions for 1951-53. 
When the supplementary appro- 
priation was stepped up to 944 mil- 
lions for 1953-55, it was vetoed. 
The crisis resulting from this un- 
constitutional action helped drama- 
tize the urgent need of additional 
support 


helped pave the way for the Foun- 


school and undoubtedly 
dation Program. 

The direct relationship between 
state support and teachers’ salaries 
the 


increasing share state support pro- 


can be illustrated clearly by 


vides of each dollar paid for teach- 
ers’ salaries. 

State funds in 1930 provided 17.7 
By 
1940 the state’s share had increased 
to 39.4 per cent. In 1950 nearly 60 


per cent of the money paid teachers 


per cent of a teacher's salary. 


came from the state. Because state 
support did not keep pace with local 
effort, this declined to 47.1 per cent 
in 1959-60. 

Funds from the Foundation Pro- 
gram approved by the people in 
October 1955 were responsible for 
state aid per teacher going up from 
an average of $1,670 for 1954-55 
to $2,172 in 1959-60. 

During this four-year period the 


of 


5,387. This takes a tremendous out- 


number teachers increased by 


lay of funds that might have gone 
to boost salaries. 

Should the New Foundation Pro- 
JANI 


ary 1961 


School State Aid Number Average State Aid % of 
Year For of Salary of Per Total 
Ending Teachers’ Salaries Teachers Teachers Teacher Salary 
1930 $ 5,531,917 24,909 $1,256 $ 222 17.7 
1935 5,968,996 25,122 996 238 23.9 
1940 12,316,203 26,369 1,185 467 39.4 
1945 18,326,229 23,949 1,456 765 52.5 
1950 35,923,462 24,606 2,456 1,460 59.4 
1955 45,045,932 26,966 3,398 1,670 49.1 
1960 70,268,251 32,353 4,608 2,172 47.1 


gram be financed in full and only 
the minimum of 80 per cent of the 
increase be used for teachers’ salaries, 
the average increase per 
would be $760. This added to the 
present amount of over $2,172 per 


teacher 


teacher, would bring the state’s con- 
tribution toward each teacher’s sal- 
ary to more than $3,000. 


Missouri school districts needed 
about 4.400 new teachers for the 
1959-60 school vear Institutions 


preparing teachers graduated only 
2,567 and only 1,600 of these could 
be hired by boards in this state. 
Salary is, of course, the chief rea- 
son why enough quality candidates 
do not enter teaching and it is the 
reason Missouri fails to employ many 
of those who graduate each vear 
The 


principals 


average salarv for teachers. 


and supervisors in all 
states was $602 above that offered 
in Missouri last vear 

Full financing of the Foundation 
Program should raise salaries of 
Missouri teachers to approximately 
the national average. 

Have the financial needs of youn 
school district been interpreted to 
your State Representative and Sena- 
tor? 

Do vou know how your legislators 
stand on financing the New Founda- 
tion Program in full? If these most 


important matters have not been 


accomplished, don’t delay, do some- 


thing today! 


$70 000.000 


$60 000 000 


$50 000 000 


$40 000 000 


$30 000 000 


$20 000 000 


$10 000 000 





AVERAGE SALARY OF 
MISSOURI TEACHERS 
Average 
Annual 
Salary of 
Teachers 


School Year 
Ending 
1885 
1890 
1900 
1905 
1910 
1915 
1920 
1925 
1930 
1935 
1940 
1945 
1950 
1955 
1960 


$ 


226 
252 
289 
343 
442 
547 
WwW 
1,163 
1,256 
996 
1,185 
1,456 
2,456 
3,398 
4,608 


$5 000 


$4 000 


$3 600 


$2 000 


$1 000 
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CENTRAL BUILDING AID 

ABANDONMENT AID 

AID FOR ELEMENTARY DISTRICTS 
GENERAL BUILDING AID PROPOSAL 

FOR REORGANIZED DISTRICTS 
REORGANIZED DISTRICT AID LIBERALIZED 
STATE BUILDING BOND ISSUE 





Compulsory 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


ADVOCATED 

ATTENDANCE LAW VETOED 
LAW RE-ENACTED 
EXTENSION 

MADE MORE INCLUSIVE 
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MSTA RESEARCH AN 


FINDING FACTS relative to the support of the Mis- 
sour! State Teachers Association in promoting public 
education and improving the welfare of teachers in Mis- 
souri is the chief objective of its Research Division. The 
Division’s major interests have been school finance and 
support and the economic status of teachers. 

As the Association sought to improve education in 
Missouri by the adoption of Constitutional Amendment 
No. 1 in 1950 making possible the voting of levies by a 
majority, Constitutional Amendment No. 2? in 1952 
which increased the bonding capacity of school districts 
to 10 per cent of assessed valuation, and of Referendums 
Nos. | and 2 in 1955 approving the school foundation 
program and the state cigarette tax, the Research Di- 
vision provided data supporting the proposals. It did 
the same with the Association's measures before the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The Research Division services a number of the 


Association Committees, making whatever studies they 


SOURCES OF DATA 


State Department 

of Education 
Superintendents 
Agencies of 

State Government 
U. S. Office 

of Education 
Other Federal 


Business Research 
Divisions 


SUPERINTENDENTS 





Budget Making 
Tax Levies 


Salary Trends and 
Schedules 





Personnel Policies 


Agencies 

NEA Research Data Supporting 

Division Legislative 
Foundations and Program 


Teacher Welfare 
Problems 





Local Interpretation 
of School Problems 

















direct and assisting in the preparation of committee re- 
ports. Committees receiving special assistance are: 
Sources of School Revenue, Teachers’ Salaries and 
Term of Office and Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards and Ethics. 

In addition to securing data supporting the Asso- 
ciation’s legislative program, the Legislative Committee 
is assisted in drafting legislation and in preparing Legis- 
lative Bulletins which keep the profession informed on 
current legislative developments in the General As- 
sembly and in Congress. 

The Research Division provides information on 
Missouri schools and their needs to all interested groups 
Facts on Missouri school support were made available 
to the Special Legislative Committee reviewing the 
school foundation program in 1958. 

In order that facts relating to the over-all needs 
of Missouri schools may be known by the profession and 


the public, the Research Division has gathered much in- 
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CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS 


LEGISLATORS 


Planning Legislative 
Program 





Salary Scheduling 






Facts on Educational 


Provisions for 
Needs 


Sick Leave 


Evaluation of Legis- 
lative Proposals 







Data Supporting Leg- 
islative Program 







Comparative Data on 


ts on Teach 
Facts on Teacher School Finance 


Retirement 








Information for Legis- 
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PROVED EDUCATION 


formation in the publication, Facts About the Financial 
Needs of Missourt’s Public Schools. The 1961 edition 
of Facts includes the number of births in Missouri. 
projected enrollments, the number of teachers needed 
and the number now being prepared, salaries of teach- 
ers in Missouri and elsewhere, the incomes of other 
groups, tax levies, per pupil and per capita educational 
expenditures in Missouri and throughout the nation, per 
capita income, income per child, the per cent of income 
spent on education, state tax collections and state dis 
bursements. This information also is disseminated 
through press releases. 

To assist local communities in developing salary 
schedules, information on the salary schedules of Mis- 
sourl school districts is collected and made available 
This also is done with plans of sick leave. 

To avoid duplication of effort and to save the time 
of school administrators in supplying information, in- 
formation already available in the State Department of 
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By Marvin Shamberger 


Education is used whenever possible. School districts 
are asked to supply only information that seems es 
sential to the Association’s program 

Extensive use is made of the excellent materials 
supplied by the Research Division of the National Ed 
ucation Association 

The Division cooperates with graduate students in 
making specialized studies relating to the profession 


Individual members of the Association requesting 


information are assisted in every way possible. Hundreds 
of letters are answered each vear 

As the Association’s major legislative objective is 
the full financing of the school Foundation Program by 
the next General Assembly, the Division has computed 
for each school district in the state the additional 
amount that would have been received this school vear 
had the program been paid in full and the additional 
local levy that would have been required to produce a 


like amount of money 


hr 
ws 
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TEACHING IS AN ARI 
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EACHING means helping another to develop any 

or all of his natural powers and capacities in 
order that the mental, emotional and volitional life 
of the individual may be augmented for real and har- 
monious adjustments to life. Learning may be con- 
sidered as that change which sets a pattern for future 
reaction to stimuli within a changing environment. 
With these thoughts in mind, it is evident that the 
teacher must be an artist in the manipulation of the 
environment for learning, a constant student of child 
growth and development and an expert in the science 
of knowledge. 

The art of teaching may begin with the profes- 
sional art of constantly enlarging the child’s under- 
standing in accordance with his spiral of growth pat- 
tern of development. The competent teacher's art of 
teaching may end short of the optimum development 
in learning by each and every child, for this implies 
the development of competency in every field of en- 
deavor. Striving for optimum development in all areas 
may result in mental blocks which handicap or hinder 
the development of individual talents. 

Teaching is an art when teachers help children 
comprehend the varying thought patterns in reaction 
to situations such as the differences and similarities 
of this is, this is not, and when they are on their own 
are challenged with do this, avoid that, types of think- 
ing. 

The art in teaching comes as one recognizes that 
the science of teaching is knowledge which furnishes 
principles while the art of the profession produces 
workable rules. The art of teaching may be the ability 
of the teacher to sow prudent ideas in the minds of 
his students and then to cultivate these ideals. 

Teaching is an art in keeping activities and knowl- 
edge new and alive so that they challenge the think- 
ing of the best of students and teachers today. There 


is an art involved in helping children find new things 
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By R. C. Bradley 


Columbia 


Every day is new. It has not been before; it cannot 
be new tomorrow. It must be used today. One cannot 
save up his yesterdays or squander his tomorrows. 

Every day of teaching is new to the artists of the 
profession. Even though some of the materials to be 
covered may be old, the newness of each day can be 
felt through old questions with a new twist or bright 
new questions asked by alert children. The teacher 
who approaches each day knowing it will contain new 
criteria which will cause her to rearrange and strengthen 
her methods of teaching, will be a successful artist in 
the profession and a credit to her boys and girls. 

Experiences provided for boys and girls must be 
new and invigorating. Old skills must be taught with 
a new twist. The newness of any elementary school 
activity cannot be lost in the oldness of the approach 
The newness of the activity must be felt by all of the 
youngsters. The activity must be alive with action and 
purpose. The art in teaching comes in the skill of 
selecting these activities. The new day that is allowed 
to pass with little profit to the child may contain his 
“teachable moment.” Teaching as an art is analogous 
to the new day. 

Teaching is an art when teachers teach children 
that they cannot tell the meaning of a poem by look- 
ing at isolated words. Each word must be read and 
interpreted in context to find out what the poem means 
in unity. Even then it is necessary to go further so that 
students can comprehend the implied meanings pre- 
sented by the poet. The true artists of the teaching 
profession recognize that they cannot tell solely by look- 
ing at grades or countenances what children are capable 
of doing. The competent teacher must develop skill in 
the art of conducting activities which will allow chil- 
dren to display their talents overtly. Planned activity 
for student overt action will strengthen and extend their 
skills today and prepare them for the transforming of 
the society in which they will live, work and _ play in 


the future. 
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General Assembly 


THE STATE LEGISLATURE convened on 
January 4. If the foundation program is to 
be financed in full, a bill must be passed trans- 
ferring the required amount of money from the 
general revenue fund to the state school fund. 
The transfer bill will be introduced by the 
Chairman of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. The real concern is that it be sufficient 
in amount. 

From the general revenue fund appropria- 
tions are made for all functions of state gov- 
ernment except those having ear-marked reve- 
nues such as highways and the Conservation 
Commission. 

If there is not sufficient money in the gen- 
eral revenue fund to finance the many func- 
tions such as welfare, mental health, educa- 
tion, penal institutions, highway patrol, etc., 
then additional revenue must be raised. 

lf taxes must be raised it will be for the 
general revenue fund to meet the budgetary 
needs for all purposes and not just for education. 

The Association has long taken the posi- 
tion that when the General Assembly has a 
demonstrated need for more revenue, it will sup- 
port whatever tax the Assembly in its wisdom 
deems advisable. 

Available on request are data showing the 
amount of additional state funds your district 
would have received this school year had the 
foundation program been fully financed and 
the size of the local levy required to produce 
the same amount. The property tax cannot 
bear the ever increasing load. 

Missouri's per capita income ranks high, 
her state tax load among the lowest, and our 
average annual teachers salary is $602 below 
the national average. The need is clear and 
the ability to do is beyond question. 
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National Congress 


The National Congress is now in session. 
With a shortage of 135,000 teachers and 
132,400 classrooms, with 330,000 children on 
half day sessions, with 2,000,000 in over- 
crowded classrooms of 35 or more pupils, what 
does it take to awaken the people of this country 
to a realization that the economic well-being 
and security of our nation is endangered. 
According to the Bureau of Census the 
United States had 28.5 million school age chil- 
dren (5-17) in 1945; 43.3 million in 1959; ex- 
pects 58 million in 1970; and 74.4 million in 
1980. The enrollment this year increased 2 
million over last year. The seriousness of the 
school situation grows worse with each passing 
day. 
Every study group, lay or professional, in- 


cluding the Rockefeller Report, the Killian Re- 
port, and the White House Conference on Edu 


cation has stated that expenditures for education 


must double in the next ten years just to stay 
where we are. The magnitude of the task is in- 


dicated by the fact that this amount of money 
would be equal to the total amount now being 
colleced for all local and state purposes. To talk 
about staying where we are in these changing 
times is unthinkable. 

It is imperative that the Congress and the 
President face this issue without reservation at 
this session of the Congress. 


In Brief 


Copies of the 1961 edition of Facts About 
the Financial Needs of Missouri Public Schools 
are available on request. It should prove helpful! 
in working with the General Assembly. 

The Executive Committee meets on January 
14 with the major item of business the appoint 
ment of committee members. 

The Legislative and Public Relations Com- 
mittees will meet jointly on January 21, to con- 
sider ways of furthering state and federal legis- 
lative objectives. 








This, We Believe 


WE, THE STAFF of East Lilbourn 
High School, believe that it is the 
function of the school to guide the 
child toward an understanding of a 
whole-hearted allegiance to the ideals 
of democratic living. In order to do 
this, the high school “teaches” not 
only the principles of democracy, but 
provides opportunities for practicing 
them in all phases of its educational 
program. Adults working with chil- 
dren understand the real meaning of 
democracy and how to employ dem- 
ocratic processes in interpreting it 
to them. 

We further urge the fundamental 
fact that education is life itself, com- 
posed of experiences, which will en- 
able him to be a responsible, con- 
siderate and contributing citizen 
during every stage of his develop- 
ment in individual and group living 

The school is an institution set up 
to provide systematically an educa- 
tion for all of its pupils. We here at 
Lilbourn East High are striving to 
maintain and provide practical ex- 
periences to aid further in develop- 
ing attitudes, abilities and skills 
which will grant the assurance, to 
some extent, of economic efficiency 
and self-realization for the indi- 
vidual. 

Our educational program is de- 
signed to stimulate the desires need- 
ed in acquiring knowledge to aid in 
maintaining good physical, emo- 
tional, social and spiritual growth. 

We treat each pupil as an indi- 
vidual and= assist him toward 
achieving the maximum possible de- 
velopment. We believe that learn- 
ing is promoted most effectively by 
activities which require problem 
solving or reflective thinking: gen- 
eralization and application with co- 
operative direction of emotional re- 
sponses; and some element of habit 
and skill. The pupil is taught to 
think clearly and opportunities are 
afforded for testing his ability to 
think and evaluate. Such a process 


of instruction should result in the 
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development of generalizations, ap- 
preciations, attitudes, ideals, knowl- 
edge, habits and skills. 

Being fully aware of the fact that 
we believe in the changing social 
order and that our school is a part 


of that order, we believe that a con- 


tinuous reorganizing and re-cval- 
uating of our educational program 
must be made in order to assure the 
total growth and development of ail 
concerned. We believe in a good 


Marie J 


Branche, Department of English 


academic program. 





The Great American Adventure 


By Justyn L, Graham, Principal, Minnie Cline School, Savannah 


“The Great American Adventure” 
is a name sometimes used when re- 
ferring to education in the United 
States. Never before in history has 
so much been done for so many. 
Since its beginnings great strides 
have been taken toward education 


for all American youth. 


Leading educators from countries 
in many parts of the world have 
looked with skepticism upon the ef- 
forts of the American people to ed- 
ucate the masses. Tradition and 


out-dated techniques limited the 
progress which they might otherwise 
Their 


aim was education for the “upper 


have been able to realize. 


class’’—those who could afford it. 


Although the European education 
systems have desirable features, the 
“big swing’ seems to be toward the 
American Way. College and uni- 
versity presidents as well as other 
leading educators from the United 
States, who have traveled abroad, 
report that they are enthusiastically 
questioned as to the workings of our 
American system. Foreign students 
who come to the United States seem 
to be favorably impressed with the 
training they receive here. There is 
indication that the American educa- 
tion system holds a position of re- 
spect among other countries of the 


world. 


Our system. subscribes to the 
premise that there should be equal 
opportunity for all. In order that 
this plan should be carried out, each 
of the 50 states has been given the 
responsibility of setting up its own 
Although ll 


the systems differ in some respects, 


systern of education. 


they are similar in purpose. Through 
a system of taxation, free education 


SCHOOL 


is available for all, ages 6 to 20. 

It has been estimated that the 
cost of an automobile, if it were to 
be made by hand, as an individual 
item, would be in excess of $40,000 
What would be the cost of education 
for your child if it were necessary 
for you to bear all the expense of 
his education? It is unlikely that 
you would be able to hire a qualified 
teacher for less than $15 a day. A 
school year of 180 days, would mean 
that the cost would be $2,700 per 
year, $32,400 for 12 years. It is un- 
likely that books and supplies could 
be purchased for less than $25 per 
year (depending upon the courses 
taken.) ‘This would amount to $300 
for 12 years. It would be unrealistic 
not to consider such things as cost 
of transportation, cost of equipment 
used in courses such as home ec- 
onomics, industrial arts, mechanical 
drawing, farm shop, science, physics, 
commerce and music. Surely one 
would concede that it would be 
nearly impossible for one person to 
bear the expense involved in _pro- 
viding an education of the extent 
and quality necessary for a person to 
take his place in today’s complex 
society. A conservative estimate 
would not be less than $40,000. 

An automobile is within reach of 
most people. This has been made 
possible through the development of 
mass production and the technique 
of American know how. A good ed- 
ucation is available to all who take 
advantage of it. It is one of life’s 
most valuable possessions. It has 
been made possible because people 
realize, as did Jefferson, that any- 
one who expects a people to be free 
and uneducated expects something 
which never was and never will be! 
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HO felt he deserved the 

Nobel Peace Award for 1960? 
Nikita Khrushchev! A newspaper 
item in early spring reported that he 
had already set his emissaries to do- 
ing the groundwork for his nomina- 
tion. 

Had my current English program 
included an upper-term class in 
Modern, American, or English litera- 
ture, I should have been tempted to 
use that clipping to spark a reading- 
speaking-writing project on the 
Nobel Awards. The fall term offers 
other starting points, and the project 
can be planned to culminate just as 
the awards are announced in De- 
cember. If no news about a previous 
winner should appear—such as 
Father Pire’s visit to this country, 
the fatal accident to Albert Camus, 
or the passing of Boris Pasternak 
then whatever selection from the 
work of a literature winner the text- 
book includes will serve adequately. 

The several times I have used this 
project, the details and procedure 
have varied. But each one has in- 
cluded a core of class work done to- 
gether, group units done by three 
or four students and _ individual 
reading and writing. There are easy 
assignments and very difficult ones, 
to fit varied abilities. I am always 
careful to point out that, since these 
men and women have been judged 
the very best writers and thinkers on 
a world-wide basis, some of their 
work may be too mature in subject- 
matter or style for teen-agers to ap- 
preciate; but a great deal is easily 
within their range. 

The Awards 

Our first discussion is about what 
the Nobel Awards are. Some classes 
know a good deal, others very little; 
all their information is likely to be 
rather hazy. We get volunteers to 
find out what the encyclopedias tell 
about the establishment of the 
awards, the fields in which they are 
siven, who selects the winners, when 
and where awards are presented and 
what monetary value they have. 
Usually someone asks how long 
Nobel’s original sum will last and 
why the amount of the prize money 
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The 


Nobel 


Awards 


varies from year to year. We then 
combine all the scattered facts into 
an outline, begun on the blackboard 
and finished as homework. This 
kind of outline is often new to stu- 
dents and is therefore worth teach- 
ing them. 
Naturally 


“Winners,” only a very few can be 


under the heading 
listed. That leads to the next lesson, 
concerning which winners are most 
famous, from what countries they 
have come and what they have ac- 
complished. Sometimes we arrange 
our small-group investigations then 
The Curie Family, The Peace 
Awards, Women Who Won, Amer- 
ican Writers, English Poets, Play- 
wrights, Winning St. Louisans, have 
all been chosen, though not all by 
any one class. 
Books and Film 

While the group research con- 
tinues a class period may be used to 
view a film on the life of Alfred 
Nobel. Once or twice we have bor- 
rowed a set of books that includes a 
radio script about Nobel’s early ex- 
periments leading to his invention of 
TNT. Occasionally a motion pic- 
ture based on an award-winning au- 
thor’s work will be shown at a com- 
mercial theater. “Quo Vadis” and 
“The Old Man and the Sea” are 
examples. The late TV shows often 


By Lorraine Lowry 
Harris Teachers College 


have a re-run of an old movie, such 
as the one about Madame Curie or 

The Good Earth.” The latter, in 
shortened form, as well as a biogra 
phy of Nobel, may be borrowed from 
our Division of Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation 

We read and discuss in class sev- 
eral short stories and plays, those 
included in our own texts and others 
in sets of books we may borrow 
Some we have liked are Sinclair 
Lewis’ “Ring Around a Rosy” and 
“Land”: Pearl Buck’s “The Frill 
and “The River”; Faulkner's “Two 
Soldiers”: and Eugene O'Neill's “Be- 
yond the Horizon” and “‘Where the 
Cross Is Made.” 


Woodrow 


Portions of speec h 
es by Wilson on the 
League of Nations and Sir Winston 
Churchill on the disaster at Dunkirk 
Although Anne 


Robert 


have been used 
Morrow Lindbergh and 
Nathan are not Nobel Award win- 
ners, we have studied the former's 
factual account of the Yangtze River 
floods in ‘“‘North to the Orient” and 
compared it with the fictional de 
scription by Pearl Buck in “The 
River.” We also have — studied 
Nathan's “Dunkirk,” a poem treat- 
ing imaginatively the subject. of 
Churchill's factual speech 

For home reading, most classes 
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for 


Social Studies leachers 


IT IS DIFFICULT now for a con- 


scientious teacher to satisfy the many 
time. Local teach- 


MSTA, NEA, 


ministration, professional books and 


demands on her 
ers’ association, ad- 
magazines all aim at helping her to 


Her 


science and concern for the children 


do a_ better job. own con- 


in her care also spur her on. Be- 


sides keeping up with the latest in- 


formation, educational philosophy 
and techniques, she must be inform- 
the scholarship and research 
field. 


History is not a static subject. It 


ed on 


in het 


is a dynamic, living organism, con- 


stantly changing according to the 
latest work and thought of scholars 
New Old 


facts are inter- 


discovered 
New 


pretations develop. Yet public high 


material is 


controverted. 


school and grade school teachers are 


not in close touch with college or 
university centers of scholarship. It 
difficult 
could be read with 
The lag be- 


tween research and textbook publica- 


is even to pick out the 


books which 
greatest advantage. 
tion is often several years. 
Hence, it is worthwhile to know 
services offered by the 
Historical 
The Service Cente 


of three 
American Association 


These are: 1 


for Teachers of History; 2) The 
American Historical Review (a quar- 
terly and 3) The Annual Meet- 


ing of the A.H.A. 
The aim of the Service Center for 


Teachers of History is summarized 


by the statement which appears on 


the inside cover of its pamphlets 


which says they are “specifically de- 


signed to make available to the 


classroom instruc tor a summary olf 
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By Louis and Joan Paul, Bayless 


pertinent trends and developments in 
historical study.’ Although the Cen- 
ter has worked to promote more fre- 
quent meetings between teachers of 
and _ secondary 


history at college 


levels, the pamphlets are its most 
practical current help to in-service 
Their 
Some His- 


tory Books for Pre-College Readers.” 


social studies teachers basic 


title is “Kev to the Past: 


Other recent publications are: “In- 
Revolution,” “The Amer- 
“Chinese History: A 
Review,” “Greek and 
“The Middle Ages 
The 


though varying with 


dustrial 
ican Frontier,” 
Bibliographic 

Roman History,” 
in Recent Historical Thought.” 
stvle of writing, 
is generally con- 
They sell for 30« 


may be 


different authors, 
cise and re adable. 
each (less in quantity), or 
ordered by subscription for $2.00 per 
year. This guarantees the subscriber 
at least 8 new pamphlets per year 
More information may be obtained 
Center fon 
A St., S.E., 


by writing: Service 
Teachers of History, 400 
Washington 3, D. C. 
The American Historical Review 
thic k. 


sent to 


Historical 


scholarly but readablk 


is a 


quarterly members of the 


American Association 


whose membership is open to “Per- 


sons interested in historical studies, 


whether professionally or otherwise” 


at $7.50 per year (students $4.00 


Queries should be sent to the ad- 
dress above 

A relatively brief section of each 
Review is devoted to articles The 


primary value is the section of book 


reviews and listings of current. ar- 


brief, but au- 


offer the 


Rev iews are 


They 


ticles. 


thoritative best 


available opportunity for teachers of 


Ss 


Cc 


abreast of 


ke Cp 


I 


history to current 


publications. ‘They provide sketches 


of books which cannot be read in 


full and euides to more extended 
reading. 

The Annual Meeting is attended 
| 


teachers of 


y approximately 2,000 students and 


history each December 
during the Christmas vacation. At- 
tendants need not be members of 


the A.H.A. The 


posed of sessions on specific topics, 


program is com- 


usually with two speakers for each, 
Popular topics 
mee ting The 
1820 to 1860: Early 
The 


Magazines 


and a commentator 


at the 1959 were: 


Southern City. 
Inter- 


American Nationalism; 


pretation of History in 


and Newspapers; and Interpretations 
of the 


ranking scholars from all over the 


Industrial Revolution. ‘Top- 


outstanding 


speakers such as George Kennan and 


country attend, and 


Allan Nevins are presented. In ad- 
dition to the formal program, there 
are informal interest-group gather- 


ines and exhibits 


AASA REGIONAL MEETING 
ST. LOUIS, MARCH 11-14 


The 1961 regional convention of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators will be March 11-14 in 
St. Louis. The theme chosen by For- 
rest E. Conner, president, is “Educa- 
tion for the Challenge of Tomorrow.” 

The following speakers 
alysts have been scheduled: Subject 
Social anthropology. Speaker: Mar- 
garet Mead, associate curator of eth- 
nology, American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, New York. An- 
Henry H Hill, president, 
George Peabody College for Teach- 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Subject: Economics. Speaker: Ray- 
mond Vernon, professor of interna- 
tional trade and investment, Graduate 
School of Business and Administra- 
3oston, 


and an- 


alyst 


ers, 


tion, Harvard University, 

Mass. Analyst: T. M. Stinnett, as- 
sistant executive secretary for Pro- 
fessional Development and Welfare 
and executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards 
NEA, Washington, D. C. 

Subject: Political science and gov- 
ernment. Speaker: Stephen K. Bailey 
professor of political science, Maxwell 
Graduate School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York. Analyst: Fran- 
cis S. Chase, dean, Graduate School 


of Education, University of Chicago, 


Chicago, Illinois 
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JUNIOR HIGH 
(Continued from page 14) 


space for at least one-third of the 
student body. 

Recommendation 12: There 
should be careful coordination in 
each one of the subject areas in 
grades K-12. 

Recommendation 13: A balanced 
staff of 50 professionals for 1,000 pu- 
pils is the minimum acceptable 
ratio. 

The reasonable limits of teachers’ 
loads are five teaching periods in- 
volving 125-150 pupils per day. 
Physical education teachers can car- 
ry a load of 200 pupils a day, where- 
as English teachers should be re- 
sponsible for no more than 100 pu- 
pils. A professional librarian should 
be responsible for no more than 750 
pupils. 

Duties which are peripheral to the 
main task of teaching should be min- 
imized and constantly re-evaluated. 
No other duty takes precedence over 
classroom instruction. 

Recommendation 14: The differ- 
ence between a good school and a 
poor school is often the difference 
between a good and a poor principal. 
To exercise leadership, the principal 
must have sufficient administrative 
assistance in the form of assistant 
principals and clerica] help. General- 
ly speaking, a full-time assistant 
principal at the secondary level 
should be available for every 750 
pupils; a clerk or secretary should 
be available for every 250 pupils. 

This question must be answered: Is 
the principal forced to spend a con- 
siderable fraction of his time doing 
routine tasks that could be done by 
either an assistant principal or secre- 
tary? If he is, he cannot perform 
his role as instructional leader; help 
should be provided. 

Dr. Conant’s studies are financed 
by a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. 

Recommendations for Education 
in the Junior High School Years 
is available from Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, New _ Jersey. 
Price, 50 cents a copy, or three copies 
for $1. It will not be sold elsewhere. 
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K-12 Curriculum 
For Social Studies 
In St. Louis 


(Continued from page 19) 


The present Missouri Constitution is 
studied as part of the development 
of our nation in the period afte: 
World War II. 

The time allotment for world his- 
tory, formerly one year, has been ex- 
tended to a year and a half for all 
but the low-achieving group. The 
final semester is designated Con- 
temporary History in the official list 
of subjects. This course deals with 
happenings of the twentieth century 
with emphasis on the part played by 
the United States in world affairs 
Recognizing the difficulties of world 
history for low-achievers, the com- 
mittee moved the subject to the 
twelfth grade where it is required of 
all students in this group. Because 
the subject must be handled here 
along simple lines, only one year is 
provided. A textbook was found that 
offers uncluttered treatment and easy 


reading. 


Modern Economics 


The committee feels it has pro- 
duced a really modern curriculum. 
Because of the state of world affairs, 
it was thought important that stu- 
dents understand how our economic 
system works, how it supports our 
traditional freedoms and how it dif- 
fers from its world competitors. The 
new curriculum therefore lists eco- 
nomics as an eleventh-grade required 
subject for all but the superior and 
the low-achieving groups. Economics 
is combined with citizenship in the 
third year in the sequence for the 
latter group and with American po- 
litical history for the former. There- 
fore, the customary American “prob- 
lems” or “issues’’ course has been 
eliminated, but government and so- 
ciology are twelfth-grade electives 
for all students except low-achievers. 

One of the most pressing reasons 
why the social studies curriculum 
needed revision was the desire to 
meet the needs of all pupils within 


the schools—those known as gifted, 
who are identified on entering Grade 
5, as well as those who, mentally re- 
tarded, usually complete their formal 
schooling by age 18. Courses of study 
and textbooks commensurate with 
the abilities of the various groups 
have been provided. It is possible 
for the superior student in the sec- 
ondary school to complete an ad- 
vanced course in Western Civiliza- 
tion and upon examination be given 
advanced placement in the local col- 
leges and universities. The course is 
being given this year on television by 
Dr. Samuel A. Johnson, professor of 
history at Harris Teachers College in 


St. Louis. 


Low-Achievement Sequence 


The low-achievement sequence is 
a solid four years of required subjects 

United States history, geography, 
citizenship and applied economics 
and world history. The committee, 
in recommending so rigid a scheme, 
took into account the fact that stu- 
dents in this group are not qualified 
for advanced work in science, math- 
ematics and foreign languages but do 
need the orientation that the social 
studies can give. The placing of cit- 
izenship is strategic, for in the third 
year the course can be given a sub- 
stantional character not possible with 
slow-learning students in the ninth 
grade, the usual place for citizenship 
Our course deals with the good cit- 
izen and his government, his com- 
munity and his economic life in de- 
tail that would be formidable in 
earlier grades. For mentally retard- 
ed children, the new curriculum pro- 
vides courses emphasizing the re- 
sponsibilities of citizens. 

The committee did not finish the 
year’s work feeling there was no 
more to do. Although the teacher- 
members have returned to the class- 
room, they are meeting with the con- 
sultants for a half day each month 
to examine new materials and dis- 
cuss new needs. The present cur- 
riculum organization provides for 
this implementation of the doctrine 
that curriculum revision is a con- 


tinuing process. 
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Dr. Anita Aldrich, Director of Ele- 
mentary and High School Girls’ Phys- 
ical Education in Kansas City, has 
been elected an “Honor-Fellow” by 
the National Association of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. 
The October issue of the “Journal of 
Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation” carried a biographical sketch 
and a picture of Dr. Aldrich. 


Daniel J. Allen of Shelton College, 
Ringwood, New Jersey has joined the 
faculty of the Southwest Baptist Coi- 
lege at Bolivar as music instructor. 


Harold Anderson has resigned as 
president of the Clay-Platte Elemen- 
tary Principals to assume duties as a 
curriculum coordinator in Wisconsin. 


Bob Clark, Platte City, is now presi- 
dent of the group. 


Eugene S. Briggs, a former Mis- 
sourian, will retire as president of 
Phillips University in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa Feb. 1. He has held his present 
position since 1938. 


Jean Cleeton, elementary teacher 
at Green City, resigned Nov. 18 due 
to ill health. Deloris Maxey has been 
appointed to succeed Miss Cleeton. 


Mrs. Bob Johnson has been em- 
ployed to teach speech correction at 
Boonville. 


M. G. Keisker, superintendent of 
the Butler schools, reports this sys- 
tem is participating in the Interna- 
tional Teacher Education Program by 
acting as host to one of our ten 
foreign teachers from Jan. 25 to Feb. 
9. During this time Mr. Chusaeri 
from Indonesia will visit the Butler 
schools. 


Margaret Lindsay, a member of the 
home economics faculty at Linden- 
wood College, has accepted an ex- 
change professorship to teach cloth- 
ing next semester at Bishop Otter 
College at Chichester, Sussex, Eng- 
land. Elizabeth Chesters of Bishop 
Otter will teach at Lindenwood. 


E. M. McKee, superintendent of 
the Potosi school, reports 56 Special 
Education instructors and school ad- 
ministrators from an _ eight-county 
area met in Potosi, Oct. 21, to attend 
a meeting sponsored by the Section 
of Special Education of the State De- 
partment of Education. 


Mr. and Mrs. Neal Neff, Cabool, 
served as consultants at the annual 
meeting of the elementary principals 
and supervisors of Southern Minne- 
sota Oct. 8 in Albert Lea. Mr. Neff 
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spoke on elementary organization and 
administration with emphasis on the 
continuous plan of pupil progress at 
Cabool. 


Lee Neill of Purdy has been ap- 
pointed English teacher in the Monett 
high school. He began his duties 
about Dec. 1. 


R. V. Shinkle, superintendent of 
the Drexel schools, reports their new 
$170,000 building containing six class- 
rooms, lunch facilities, office suite, 
health room and library-study hall 
is nearing completion. 


Mabel A. Swindell, superintendent 
of the Ripley County schools, reports 
all of the districts in this county ex- 
cept one have enrolled 100 per cent 
in the Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation, National Education Associ- 
ation and local association. 


Henry A. White, superintendent of 
the Piedmont system, has announced 
new buildings completed at Mill 
Spring, Patterson and Piedmont. 
The system annexed four’ schools 
during the last year. 


NATIONAL GOALS 
COMMISSION SUGGESTS 
EDUCATION FUNDS 

BE DOUBLED 


President Eisenhower's national 
goals commission has recommended 
improvement in American education 
at a cost that in 1970 will be double 
the present public and private outlay. 

In its detailed plan on education the 
commission agreed that small and in- 
efficient school districts should be 
consolidated, that every state should 
have a high-level board of education, 
that two-year colleges should be with- 
in commuting distance of most high 
school graduates and the graduate- 
school capacity must be approximate- 
ly doubled. 


BLACK JACK DISTRICT 
VOTES TO JOIN 
ST. CHARLES SYSTEM 


C. Fred Hollenbeck, superintendent, 
St. Charles County schools, reports 
that the last of 76 three-director 
school districts in the county has 
approved annexation to the St. 
Charles city schools. 

Patrons of Black Jack School Dis- 
trict No. 33 met Nov. 5 to vote on 
the proposed annexation. 

The principal and first grade teach- 
er, “Miss Willie’ M. Harris, has spent 
40 of her 51 years as a teacher at 
the Black Jack School. 


SCHOOL AND 


PARENT EDUCATION 
SERIES SPONSORED 

Early in this school year Cabool 
held a Parent Education Series once 
per week for four nights. 


The series, called “Your Child’s 
School Today,” dealt with school 
philosophy, teaching methods, re- 


porting and other appropriate areas. 


EDUCATIONAL SECRETARIES 
TO MEET MARCH 3-4 


The Missouri Association of Educa- 
tional Secretaries will hold its annual 
workshop March 3 and 4, 1961 at the 
Missouri School for the Blind in St. 
Louis. The secretaries will have an 
opportunity to observe the students 
in classroom activities and in _ indi- 
vidual performances. 

Speakers for the general session 
will be Dr. Merle T. Welshans and 
Dr. Herbert Metz, both of Washing- 
ton University. The Saturday session 
will be divided into groups on Ad- 
ministrative Offices, Finance, Special 
Services, Elementary Schools and 
Secondary Schools. Secretaries thus 
will be ahle to discuss and help solve 
problems peculiar to their area of 
operation. 

Jean Fritsche of Normandy is 
MAES president, and Janet Thursby 
of Kirkwood is general chairman of 
the workshop. 


MENTAL HEALTH WORKSHOP 
HELD AT ST. JOSEPH 


St. Joseph teachers participated in 
a three-session workshop on Mental 
Health in October. 

Dr. Addison M. Duval, Director of 
Mental Diseases in Missouri, spoke 
on “Good Mental Health in the Class- 
room” at the first general meeting. 

At the two evening sessions the 
next week the teachers divided into 
groups for kindergarten to grade 
three, grades three to eight and for 
high school and junior college. Psy- 
chiatrists and clinical psychologists 
from Kansas City, St. Joseph and 
Jefferson City led discussions. Teach- 
ers studied ways of dealing with chil- 
dren as individuals and helping them 
solve their problems. 

Ralph Wilkinson, St. Joseph MSTA 
president, Robert Skaith, CTA presi- 
dent, and Frank Baker, president of 
the St. Joseph Mental Health Asso- 
ciation, cooperated in setting up the 
workshop with Warren Letts, chair- 
man of a special MHA Educator's 
Workshop Committee, Mrs. H. D. 
Walters, MHA executive secretary, 
and Georgee H. Hash, chairman of 
planning for the workshop. 
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Missourians at the Third National 
Salary School sponsored by the Of- 
fice of Professional Development and 
Welfare of the NEA Oct. 31-Nov. 2 


in Washington, D. C. shown with 
two NEA Salary Consultants are 
(left to right): (Standing) Robert 
McLain, NEA Salary Consultant; 
Clarence W. Farnham, Supt. ‘of 
Schools, Parkway; Harold L. Lickey, 
Music teacher, Marshall; (seated) 
Buena Stolberg, president, NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers from 
Webster Groves; Erwin L. Coons, 
NEA Salary Consultant. Approxi- 
mately 130 educators, representing 
the 50 states and Puerto Rico, at- 
tended the three-day course on ways 
of setting up and operating salary 
schedules for teachers. 


TARKIO COLLEGE SNEA 
HONORS F. L. KELLER 


Forty-five students at Tarkio Col- 
lege have organized the Fred L 
Keller chapter of the Student Na- 
tional Education Association, reports 
William N. Robinson, sponsor. 

The chapter was named in honor 
of Mr. Keller, who has been head of 
the Department of Education at the 
college since 1944. Mr. Keller is a 
past president of the Northwest Mis- 
souri Teachers Association and of the 
Knights of the Hickory Stick and 
has been active in MSTA and NEA 
activities 


COMMUNICATION MEDIA 
AND THE SCHOOL 


The Year Book of Education, 1960, 
“Communication Media and _ the 
School,” offers an international sur- 
vey for teachers and administrators 
and for curriculum and audio-visual 
specialists 

The symposium, under the auspices 
of Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity and the University of London 
Institute of Education, traces the 
history of communication from cave 
paintings to teaching machines. The 
year book considers educational tele- 
vision, language laboratories, radios, 
tape recorders and film. 

Copies of the 592-page book are 
available from World Book Company, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York. 
Price, $8.50. 
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Nobel Awards 


Continued from pase 29 


agree on a novel, a book of non- 


fiction, two plays, or five short 


stories by an award winner. or a 


biography of a winner. The choice 
is wide, and the reports are usually 
written. Poets and poetry are unde- 


servedly slighted. it must be noted 


When the group projects are well 
along. a schedule is made for one on 
two reports a week. As many stu- 
dents are now also reading their in- 


hooks. the 


question pel iod 


dividual discussion Ol 
following — the 
planned presentation is often quit 
lively The most varied learning 
comes not from the talks on literary 
figures, but from those on the win- 
ners in science and peace Once a 
group ol three bovs interested in 
physics undertook to find out just 
what were the discoveries for which 
awards had been made in that field 
Their paper was a real gem of re- 
search. Another time, a group in- 


vestigating the science winners liv- 


ing in our own city. St. Louts 
there were then five wrote a letter 
to cach one expressing pride in hav- 
ing such a distinguished group ol 
fellow-citizens and asking what 
problems the re ipients were Cur- 
rently cngaced in solving. (For this 
the whole class reviewed the form 


and wordine of business letters 
The answers, some in ereat detail, 
became a prominent feature of ou 
wall display 

Most classes nect the term “Nan- 
sen Passport” for the first time, and 
they learn that helping solve the 
economic and nutrition problems of 
the world. as did George Marshall 
and Lord Bovd Orr, or curing the 
illnesses of primitive Africans, as 
does Albert Schweitzer, or finding 
homes for war refugees, as does 
Father Pire. aids the cause of peace 
as much as settling the conflict in 
Palestine or the Russo-Japanese 
War. for which Ralph Bunche and 


Theodore Roosevelt were honored 
Wall Display 
needs 


The wall display always 


plenty of space. Starting with mv 


own collection of portraits, it ac- 
quires clippings, pictures from mag- 
azvines, items from church publica 
tions, even .comue strips and cal 

’ ] 
toons. Usually a group not especial- 
ly fond of reading will undertake to 
investigate the nationality of — the 


winners. Statistics are of interest to 


Bran peopl . and pL | iphs make OO 
displays. Bar graphs can show how 
many winners in each field eacl 


} 


country has had. Outline maps can 


show the same thing, as well as con 
tribute to the stuck nts olten vague 
knowledge of plac veography 
we had a huge world map with eac! 
country that had produced winners 
labeled. the number of winners was 
written in black on a paper of a dif 
ferent color for each field 

If we have a Nobel Awards pro}- 
ect again this vear, I am fairly confi- 
dent the name of Nikita Khrushches 
will not have to be added to the 
group of winners of the  Peac 
Award, no matter what his own 
private hopes may be 
thouch, that he micht change his 


policies, and really earn the aware 


some time in the future But | do 


think we might vive more ittention 


to the poets perhaps a group could 
prepare a program about Kipling 
ising some recent recordings of his 


poems, both recited and sun 





NEOSHO OBSERVES 
‘BOB ANDERSON DAY’ 


R. W 
schools in Neosho, was honored by 
Anderson 


Anderson, superintendent of 


civic groups Oct. 21. Mr: 
is in his 23rd year at Neosho 

As a part of “Bob Anderson Day 
the high school stadium was named 
in his honor at the homecoming cele 
bration 


CLASS SCHEDULING 


Mayme W. Brown 
English teacher at Poplar Bluff, has 
passed along a student's idea on Class 
scheduling 


ninth grade 


Lyndel Porterfield suggests in an 
English theme that it might be ad- 
visable to spend a full day in each 
class rather than 55 minutes five 
times a week. In this way discus- 
sions could continue while interest 
and enthusiasm are high rather than 
cutting them off when the bell rings 
to be resumed another day 















MISSOURI HANDBOOK 
ON COLLEGES TO AID 
GUIDANCE COUNSELORS 


Guidance counselors and high 
school students will welcome the com- 
prehensive data about Missouri col- 
leges and universities which are col- 
lected for the first time in the “Mis- 
souri College Handbook.” 

Issued by the Guidance Services 
of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, the 113-page book describes in- 
dividual schools, requirements, de- 
grees offered, facilities and enroll- 
ments. 

The handbook, edited by Dr. Inks 
Franklin, assistant executive secre- 
tary, MSTA, has been prepared as an 
information source for counselors and 
advisors. It is designed to help them 
guide young people in deciding about 
college attendance and in selecting 
an appropriate college. It serves as 
a handy reference to the accredited 
junior and senior colleges and univer- 
sities in Missouri; courses in which 
students may obtain a four-year 
major; degrees, certificates, awards 
and professional courses; and schools 
offering ROTC programs. 

The State Department of Educa- 
tion is distributing the handbook to 
high schools, and the publication is 
available to participating colleges 
from the University of Missouri. 

Information on student loans and 
work opportunities includes the num- 
ber of loans, amounts of the loans, 
interest rates, terms of repayment, 
security requirements and grade re- 
quirements and the number of jobs 
for boys and for girls, hours per 
week, pay per hour, week and year 
and grade requirements for jobhold- 
ers. 

There are 43 Missouri colleges and 
universities cross-indexed by classifi- 
cation, curricular offerings for four- 
year majors, degrees, certificates, di- 
plomas, preprofessional courses, 
combined or cooperative programs 
and special programs. 

Detailed schedules of college days 
and/or nights in high schools are in- 
cluded. Suggestions are made for pre- 
counseling, actual planning and con- 
ducting of college days. A calendar 
showing when such programs are to 
be held during this school year in 
high schools in Missouri is provided. 
College days programs are scheduled 
through the High School-College Re- 
lations Committee. 

The handbook was compiled by the 
following members of the High 
School-College Relations Committee: 
Byron Zude, principal, Center high 
school, Kansas City, chairman; Neil 
Freeland, Assistant Director of Ad- 
missions, University of Missouri, sec- 
retary-treasurer; Dr. Richard Ball, 
principal, Westport high school, Kan- 
sas City; Morris Blitz, Director of 
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Guidance, Normandy high school; 
Homer Bolen, Director, Secondary 
School Supervision, State Department 
of Education; G. D. Brantley, prin- 
cipal, Sumner high school, St. Louis; 
Dr. Charles Cooper, Director of 
Guidance Services, State Department 
of Education; Mac Coverdell, super- 
intendent, Bowling Green; Dr. Ruie 
Doolin, superintendent, North Kansas 
City; Dr. Robert Foster, Administra- 
tive Dean, Northwest Missouri State 
College; Dr. Inks Franklin, editor, 
“School and Community,” MSTA; 
Elizabeth Halpin, Director of Admis- 
sions, Webster College, Webster 
Groves; Dr. Oren Hammond, Director 
of Guidance Services, Kansas City; 
Stanley Hayden, Admissions Coun- 
selor, William Jewell College; W. E. 
Kettelkamp, assistant principal, Uni- 
versity City high school; Dr. C. W. 
McLane, Director of Admissions, 
University of Missouri; Larry Miller, 
Director of Admissions, William 
Woods College; Ruth Norris, Coun- 
selor, Paseo high school, Kansas City; 
Ellis Rainey, principal, Lebanon high 
school; Leo Sweeney, Registrar and 
Director of Admissions, University of 
Kansas City; Ralph B. Tynes, super- 
intendent, Festus; Dr. H. Pat Ward- 
law, Assistant State Commissioner of 
Education. 


PARENT PRAISES 
TEACHER'S WORK 


A grateful parent of a first grade 
boy in the South Nodaway R-IV 
Schools at Barnard wrote the letter 
reproduced below thanking his teach- 
er for her influence and contribution 
to the child’s life. 

The letter, forwarded by William K. 
Ray, superintendent, recognizes the 
important role and responsibility of 
teachers in molding young lives. ‘‘Re- 
membrances of this kind,” said Mr. 
Ray, “serve as added incentive to 
teachers in the profession. They might 
be referred to as ‘fringe benefits.’ ”’ 

The letter is as follows: 

“As this year draws to a close, I 
have been thinking how important it 
truly has been to my son who is in 
the first grade. I realize this is the 
most important year of his educa- 
tion. 

“I feel that you have been more 
than an instructor in books. As he 
started to school last fall, not know- 
ing you, I wondered: Will she be fair? 
Will she watch that he doesn’t get 
hurt? Will she dislike him? and 
many other things that we mothers 
sometimes wonder about. But soon 
I realized that I need not have wor- 
ried. I believe you are, as my son so 
ably said, ‘my teacher is like a mother 
to us.’ As I think of first graders’ 
untied shoes, lost articles, and the 
many other details you see about I 
know God has surely been with you 
and you also have worked with God. 

“I believe because of you my son 


SCHOOL 


has improved in many ways, not all in 
books. He has learned to love and 
trust you and to respect your opinions 
(this you can’t make a first grader 
do). I am glad you are the kind of 


person who has high ideals. Without | 


these good qualities, his first year 
could be a very discouraging part of 
his school years. 

“Good manners, health habits, fair 
play, honesty and many other things 
I have tried to teach my son. As I 
visited school, I realized these quali- 
ties are not all gained at home. I can 
see how you have also been teaching 
these things and how it shows in your 
well-ordered room and in the life of 
my growing son. 

“Lincoln paid a great tribute to his 
mother. I as a mother of one of your 





first graders wish to pay one to you, | 


too. I feel you can surely claim part 
of any success my son has in life. 

“I know it isn’t possible for a 
teacher io please everyone, but I 
know many other parents share the 
same feeling we do. Our children need 
to be supervised at home as well as 
school. 

“Thanks ror your help in his first 
year of school. I’m sure it is one of 
the important ones. 

“May God bless you as a teacher, 
as you seek to instruct others.” 


Signed, “A grateful parent.” 


NEA PUBLICATIONS FEATURE 
PROFESSIONAL TOPICS 


Contemporary Issues in Elementary 
Education identifies characteristics of 
elementary education and illustrates 
their bearing on current practices and 
proposed changes. Issues treated in 
the study include homework, pupil 
placement, identification and educa- 
tion of the gifted, reading and teach- 
ing of foreign languages. Price, 35c. 


Invitation to Teaching, a teacher 
recruitment booklet, emphasizes new 
trends in teacher education and in 
certification requirements. Also cov- 
ered are scholarships and other finan- 
cial matters, job opportunities and 
helpful information concerning the 
selection of a good accredited college. 
FTA and Student NEA members will 
receive one copy free. Price, 25c. 


Profiles for the ’60’s, an 80-page 
book in two colors, is designed to help 
strengthen local associations. “These 
have worked,” is descriptive of the 
detailed activities and projects sug- 
gested in the book in such areas as 
orientation of teachers, public rela- 
state and federal legislative 
Single copy free. 


tions, 
relations. 

Teaching Machines and Program- 
med Learning: A Source Book, col- 
lects basic papers on automated 
teaching and “programmed” individ- 
ual instruction. The 736-page book is 
edited by A. A. Lumsdaine of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles 
and Robert Glaser of the University 
of Pittsburgh. October publication 
date. Single copy, $7.50. 
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Understanding Intergroup Relations 
is one of the “What Research Says 
to the Teacher” series. It considers 
the basic concepts in intergroup re- 
lations of particular significance to 
the school and guidelines to practice 
in intergroup education. Price, 25c. 

New Horizons in Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards is a pre- 
liminary report of major recom- 
mendations and proposals for action 
in the field of teacher preparation 
and performance. Two assumptions, 
says the report, indicate new goals 
and new operational procedures for 
the NCTEPS: Ermphasis in the future 
should cluster around implementing 
the concept of autonomy for the pro- 
fession. Price, 25c. 

The Economic Status of Teachers 
presents statistics showing that, in 
comparison with other professions re- 
quiring college training, the earnings 
of teachers are less than half that of 
others. Mean or average earnings of 
teachers for 1958 are given as $5,059; 
for the 17 other professions, $10,697. 
There has been only a small advance 
in the economic status of teachers 
since NEA began this series of 
studies 15 years ago. Price, 75c. 
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Learn to Listen, Speak, and Write, 
Teacher's Edition, by Marion Monroe, 
Ralph G. Nichols, W. Cabell Greet and 
William S. Gray, Scott Foresman and 
Company, 433 East Erie Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. 200 pages, $1.20. 
Pupils’ Edition also available. 

School Health Practice, by C. L. 
Anderson, The C. V. Mosby Company, 
3207 Washington Boulevard, St. Louis 
3, Missouri. 530 pages, $6.00. 

Junior English in Action, seventh 
edition, D. C. Heath and Company, 
285 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts: Book 1 by J. C. Tressler, 
Henry I. Christ, Marguerite B. Shel- 
madine and Muriel M. Paige, 466 
pages, $3.48; Book 2 by J. C. Tressler, 
Henry I. Christ and Marguerite B. 
Shelmadine, 466 pages, $3.48; Book 
3 by J. C. Tressler and Henry I. 


Christ, 500 pages, $3.60. Teacher's 
Edition available for each at same 
price. 


About All of Us, Book Six of the 
Basic Health and Safety Program, by 
Helen Shacter, W. W. Bauer, M.D., 
Wallace Ann Wesley and Elenore T. 
Pounds, Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, 433 East Erie Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois. Teacher’s Edition, 288 
pages. 

In All Our States by Paul R. Han- 
na, Clyde F. Kohn, Helen F. Wise and 
Robert A. Lively, Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 433 East Erie Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. Teacher's Edition, 
288 pages. 

People to Remember, adapted by 
Gertrude Moderow, Scott, Foresman 
and Company, 433 East Erie Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 296 pages. 


The Mystery of Edison Brown by 
Elizabeth Rider Montgomery, Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 433 East 
Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 218 
pages. 

Inner Conflict and Defense, by 
Daniel R. Miller and Guy E. Swan- 
son, Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., 1960. 452 pages. Price, $6.95. 

Teaching Primary Reading, by Dr. 
Edward William Dolch, The Garrard 
Press, 510 North Hickory St., Cham- 
paign, Ill., 1960. 429 pages. 

Vocational Education for Rural 
America, Yearbook 1958-59, Depart- 
ment of Rural Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C., 1959. 354 pages. Price, $4.00. 

Civic Education in the United 
States and 1958-59 Supplement to, A 
Directory of Organizations that can 
give assistance in teaching civic edu- 
cation. Civic Education in the United 
States compiled by Robert Horwitz 
and Carl Tjerandsen and the Staff of 
The University of Chicago Committee 
on Education for American Citizen- 
ship, The Printing Department, The 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, 1954. 209 pages. Supplement 
compiled by Robert Horwitz and Carl 
Tjerandsen and the Staff of the Citi- 
zenship Education Program, Micni- 
gan State University, 1958. 129 pages. 

From Adventure to Experience 
Through Art, by Pauline Wright 


Kagan, Howard Chandler, Publisher, 
660 Market Street, San Francisco 4, 
California, 1959. 80 pages. Price, 
$2.25. 


BIG YEAR ON TV 
FOR EDUCATION 


Television networks plan to devote 
$22 million of prime viewing time 
and spend millions more on produc- 
tion of educational and informational 
programs this year. This is an in- 
crease in time devoted to education 
to 190 hours from a total 84 hours 
last year. 

Some network shows will be aired 
in 60-minute periods three weeks out 
of four during a month with the 
local affiliates producing a half-hour 
tie-in show for the fourth week 

Some of the programs scheduled are 


the following: NBC-TV, “Our Na- 
tion's Future” debates, six programs 
of a “White Paper” project and a 


monthly hour-long series, ‘““The World 
of Huntley and Brinkley”; ABC-TV, 
a series of 15 special documentaries 
on “Close-Up”; CBS-TV, a 52-week 
“Eyewitness to History” series and 
expanded “CBS Reports.” 





For the Better Positions 
contact 


Illiana Teachers Service 
Champaign, Illinois 
OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 
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TEACH IN GUAM 


Teachers interested in teaching in the Territory of Guam start- 
ing August 24, 1961 are invited to apply immediately. En- 
rollment is approximately 14,000 in the public school system 
of 20 elementary schools, 2 junior high, and 2 junior-senior 


QUALIFICATIONS: Bachelor's degree and valid teaching cer- 
tificate in subjects or grades you wish to teach. Preference 
given to those with teaching experience. Higher level posi- 
tions require additional education and experience. All sec- 
ondary school teachers must meet North-Central require- 


CONDITIONS: Must sign two-year contract. Furnished hous- 
ing provided at reasonable rates. 
from place of recruitment and shipment of some household 
goods provided at government expense. Navy Clearance and 
health certificate necessary for entry to Guam. 


ADDED OPPORTUNITY: Employment on Guam offers oppor- 
tunity for Round-the-World travel at extremely low cost. 
For further information and application forms write: 


Mr. John R. Trace 

Director of Education 
Government of Guam 
Agana, Guam, M. I. 


Transportation to and 
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AUTO INSUKANCE 
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Sponsored by 
your MSTA 


Horace Mann 

Mutual Insurance Company 
offers cheaper: rates because 
teachers are good risks. 

A Company of the teachers, 
by the teachers, 

for the teachers. 

Protects you under 

Financial Responsibility Law. 


MAIL FOR RATE QUOTATION 


prt tcesscsss--- eee eee ee eee= 1 


Horace Mann Mutual Ins. Co. 
c/o Missouri State 
Teachers Association 
Columbia, Missouri 


Make Year 


Cyl. Model 
(Savoy, Bel Air, Custom) 


Body Type 
(2 Dr., Hardtop) 


Any Male drivers under 21? 
Over 65? Any physical im- 


pairments? 
What percent do male drivers 


under 21 use auto? 


Do you or your spouse use car in 
occupation other than to and from 


work? Married ? 
Involved in serious accident in last 


five years? Has auto in- 
surance ever been cancelled or re- 
fused you or any of your house- 
‘hold? 
Name 


School 


Home address 


Current M.S.T.A. member 





CTA GIVES BOAT 
TO BUNKER HILL 


The Grandview Community Teach- 
ers Association last summer presented 
to Bunker Hill a new aluminum boat 
with paddles. 

This gift was brought to the ranch 
by the Grandview CTA president, 
John Crockett, Dr. E. Harlin Staires, 
superintendent of schools and James 
W. Chrisman, high school principal. 

This much appreciated gift was in 
use constantly during the summer 
season. 


NEVADA ADOPTS 
NEW PROGRAM 
OF DRIVER EDUCATION 

Students at Nevada high school do 
not schedule a special period for 
driver education now. The course has 
been incorporated into the physical 
education program to conserve stu- 
dent time and provide each student 
with an opportunity to take the class. 

Superintendent C. H. Jones, Jr. 
said, “High school driver education 
must meet the standards of the 
American Automobile Association 
which require students to complete 
90 hours of instruction. However, 
this should not interfere with the 
regular academic program.” 

Mr. Jones added that driver train- 
ing is most effective if offered be- 
fore the student gets a driver’s li- 
cense. 

The program at Nevada is offered 
to sophomores during the semester 
in which they reach their 16th birth- 
days. For one semester, all students 
take driver education instead of phy- 
sical education. No school credit is 
given for driver training except as 
a part of the regular health and 
safety courses. 


EUROPEANS STRESS 
LANGUAGE EARLY 

Foreign language study is begun in 
the fifth grade in European schools 
and five or more 50-minute periods 
are allotted to this study per week. 

Professor Gilbert C. Kettelkamp, 
University of Illinois, College of Edu- 
cation, gathered the above informa- 
tion and other pertinent data on a 
recent trip to Europe on sabbatical 
leave. 

At the end of the fourth grade 
European students are put into 
classes according to ability, with only 
top level students permitted to under- 
take work leading toward advanced 
academic training. 

European educators, Prof. Kettel- 
kamp found, have adopted the phi- 
losophy that it takes time to begin 
a language and that a strong start 
does much to insure later success. 

When foreign languages are offered 
in American elementary school the 
time allowed per week may be as 
little as 20 minutes because it must 
be assimilated into an already full 
school day or offered in after-school 
hours. Foreign language study in 
American schools has traditionally 
begun in high school. 





Dr. Donald Drummond (center), as- 
sociate professor of English at the 


University of Missouri, discusses 
plans for a national TV series on col- 
lege teachers and their contributions 
to education, with Russell M. Cooper 
(left), dean, College of Liberal Arts 
at the University of South Florida, 
and Wiley F. Hance, manager of Pub- 
lic Affairs for the American Broad- 
casting Company. Dr. Drummond is 
a member of the nine-man Committee 
on Teaching in Colleges and Univer- 
sities of the Association for Higher 
Education which met Nov. 11-12 in 
Chicago to plan program details. The 
“Meet the Professor” series, scheduled 
to open Jan. 29, is being produced in 
cooperation with the NEA and AHE. 


NEW LEARNING RESOURCES 
INSTITUTE ESTABLISHED 


The Learning Resources Institute, 
a non-profit corporation dedicated to 
improved modern communications, 
has been formed. 

To conduct this work, the Institute 
has undertaken the following func- 
tions: 

To explore more effective ways by 
which teachers and students can 
achieve higher educational quality 
through use of the several learning 
resources—learning machines, films, 
electronic devices, textbooks, syllabi, 
radio and television of instructional 
materials. 

To discover new needs for and ap- 
proaches to the development and 
uses of the full capacity of each 
learning resource. 

To provide a national and inter- 
national information, production and 
demonstration center on the improv- 
ed use of learning resources. 

To facilitate the systematic de- 
velopment of new media and research 
on their possible contributions to the 
learning process. 

To provide consultation, on request, 
in the planning, use and evaluation 
of the several learning resources by 
school, college and adult education 
agencies. 

To provide a means for cooperation 
among the several national scholarly, 
scientific, educational organizations 
and other interested persons on the 
development, distribution and use of 
learning resources. 

The Institute maintains offices at 
680 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
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GUIDANCE AND LIBRARIES 


“Librarians and Counselors Work 
Together” is an eight-page pamphlet 
for implementing an effective guid- 
ance program in schools. 

Prepared by the American School 
Counselor Association and the Am- 
erican Association of School Libra- 
rians, it is available through the 
courtesy of the Field Enterprises Ed- 
ucational Corp. 

Write for free copies to the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians, 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, IIl., 
or American Personnel and Guidance 
Association, 1605 New Hampshire 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 





beautiful and 


give good light... 


SUMMER STUDY 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Information on college summer ses- 
sions and educational tours in Latin 
America is contained in the 1960 edi- 
tion of “Opportunities for Summer 
Study in Latin America.” 

The booklet gives details on more 
than 40 colleges and _ universities 
which offer such summer sessions. 
It tells about admission, fees, lodg- 
ing, courses, credits, study trips, work 
projects, student vacation tours and 
international living programs. 

Copies may be obtained for 25 cents 
from the Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 






While lamps can be attractive, their first job is to 


give adequate lighting. Well designed lamps provide two 


things—the right amount of light and proper light 


diffusion to avoid glare and shadows. 


The room above has met these requirements in an inter- 


esting arrangement. Diffused light from the recessed 


ceiling fixtures over the all-electric kitchen area 


provides general illumination, while the pull-down lamp 


gives ample local light for dining. Built-in spots in 


the ceiling, plus decorative lamps and wall panels 


(shown in the background), add a dramatic touch to 


highlight draperies and indoor plantings. 


It’s just one more example of how modern lamps 


combine smart decorat:un with goud light! 





KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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Insurance Effective 
After Retirement 


206 North Folger St. 
Carrollton, Mo. 


May 19, 1960 


M S T A Sickness, Accident 
and Hospitalization Insurance 
Columbia, Missouri 


Dear Sirs: 
I wish sincerely to thank the 
M S T A Group Insurance Associa- 
tion for the prompt and adequate 
check sent me on March 12 and 
May 14th. 
I am sorry that since my retire- 
ment May, 1959, I have to use the 
policy at all; but it is indeed a 
satisfaction to have it and to know 
that I am so well treated. 
With sincere gratitude, 

Yours truly, 

(Mrs.) Helen S. Morris 











MISSOURIANS LISTED 
AMONG NEA FOUNDERS 


Three Missourians are listed as 
charter members of the National 
Teachers’ Associations, now the Na- 
tional Education Association. They 
are C. S. Pennell, E. W. Whelan and 
W. T. Lucky. 

Lucky was one of the presidents of 
state associations who on May 15, 
1857, addressed a call, “To the Teach- 
ers of the United States,” inviting 
their attendance at a meeting in 
Philadelphia, August 26, 1857. 

Whelan was elected one of the 
vice-presidents of the newly-formed 
association at the 1857 meeting. 
Lucky was elected a counselor. Pen- 
nell, who was from St. Louis, is in- 
cluded in a special section in “Found- 
ers of the National Education Asso- 
ciation,” a manuscript by Albert C. 
Norton. 


PAMPHLET DISCUSSES 
RETARDED CHILDREN 
AND THEIR SCHOOLING 


Are there schools for the mentally 
retarded child? What can he be ex- 
pected to learn in school? How is he 
taught? These and other questions 
are answered in a new pamphlet, 
“The Retarded Child Goes to School.” 

Attention in the pamphlet is fo- 
cused on the more general aspects 
of the problems of what retarded 
children are like educationally, what 
their educational needs are and how 
the schools are attempting to meet 
the challenge. 

The pamphlet also discusses pre- 
paring a retarded child for school 
and the child’s other needs besides 
education. 

Copies of the pamphlet may be 
ordered from the United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., for 15 cents each. 
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MSTA GROUP 


ACCIDENT and SICKNESS INSURANCE 


] Pays members weekly salary while disabled ? Provides protection AFTER retirement! 
* PLUS generous Hospital-Surgical allowance . 
PLUS up to $10,000 for major medical ex- 3 The cost has NEVER been increased. 
penses. . 


SEND NOW FOR FACTS MR. EVERETT KEITH, MSTA Bidg., Columbia, M 


AND LOW RATES I am a member of MSTA and eligible for MSTA 


protection. Please send me full information 
about MSTA’s low-cost protection plan 


Only through the dynamics of Group 
Buying Power can you have such broad NAME 


protection for so little! 
ADDRESS 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
IN THE EARLY GRADES 


Children should begin the study of 
foreign languages while their imita- 
tive abilities are high, says a new Na- 
tional Education Association report by 
the Project on the Academically 
Talented Student. By starting not 
later than the third grade, students 
may continue in “an uninterrupted 
sequence for 10 years.” 

The 96-page report, Modern Foreign 
Languages and the Academically 
Talented Student, stresses personal 
communication. Hearing and speak- 
ing the new languages should come 
first with reading and writing added 
later. 


Copies may be ordered from the 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. Price $1. 


NEW YEARBOOK EXAMINES 
SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHING 


“Citizenship and A Free Society: 
Education for the Future,” the new 
yearbook of the National Council for 
the Social Studies, predicts profound 
changes in the teaching of social 
studies in the years ahead. 

The authors foresee much greater 
flexibility in the high school schedule 
and a new flexibility in the school 
year. 

Education has become the “growth 
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INTRODUCING... 


A Completely NEW English Program 
USING GOOD ENGLISH 
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industry” in the American economy 
and will become, within perhaps 10 
years, certainly within 20, its largest 
employer, one of the yearbook’s con- 
tributors asserts. 

Copies may be ordered for $4 each 
paper-bound and $5 clothbound from 
the National Council for the Social] 
Studies, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W,, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


SEVEN-STATE STUDY 
OF SCIENCE COURSES 


The Research Foundation of the 
University of Toledo conducted a sur- 
vey of “Facilities and Equipment 
Available for Teaching Science in 
Public High Schools, 1958-1959.” 

The study was done in conjunction 
with the U.S. Office of Education. It 
was concerned with the scope of en- 
rollment in science courses, the ad- 
equacy of classrooms and equipment 
and the relation of school size to a 
good science program. Participating 
states were North Dakota, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Ohio, Massachusetts, 
South Carolina and Florida. 

The study findings are contained in 
a 7l1-page report published by the 
Research Foundation in Toledo. 


HIGHER EDUCATION FILM 


The crisis in higher education, to- 
day and in the future, is described 
in the new 17%-minute film, “Edu- 
cation Is Everybody’s Business.” 

The animated 16 mm color and 
sound film is available for free loan. 
Dramatic changes that have taken 
place in America’s social and eco- 
nomic life since the turn of the cen- 
tury are depicted in the film. The 
problems that education will face in 
the coming decade are projected and 
various solutions to these problems 
are suggested. 

Prints may be borrowed loan from 
Association Films’ distribution, Broad 
at Elm, LaGrange, Ill 


N. Y. STATE RAISES 
MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS 


The requirements for beginning and 
provisional certificates to teach in the 
high schools of New York State have 
been raised. 

Dr. James E. Allen, Jr., State Com- 
missioner of Education, announced 
Aug. 26 that the state Board of 
Regents has approved the new re- 
quirements after two years of ex- 
tensive study. 

The number of semester hours of 
credit required will be increased as 
follows: to teach English, an increase 
from 24 to 36 semester hours; foreign 
language, from 12 to 24 semester 
hours; mathematics, from 9 to 18 
semester hours; science, from 21 to 
42 semester hours; and social studies, 
from 24 to 36 semester hours. 

Under the new standard, holders 
of provisional certificates will have 
five years in which to complete 4 
fifth year of advanced study leading 
to a permanent certificate. 
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for a richer fuller life 


READ 


LIBRARY WEEK KIT 


Materials for the observance of 
National Library Week April 16-22, 
1961 carry out the theme “For a 
richer, fuller life—Read!” 

The School Kit for the fourth na- 
tionwide Library Week includes a 
17”x 22” color poster, a mobile, a 
decorative streamer, 50 bookmarks, a 
supplementary guide to “Activities 
for Youth—in School and in the Com- 
munity,” a reprint of program sug- 
gestions for Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciations to be issued by the National 
Reading and Library Chairman of the 
NCPT. 

Cost of the kit is $1, and the dead- 
line for orders is March 31. Address 
requests to: School Kit, National Li- 
brary Week, P. O. Box 365, Midtown 
Branch, New York 18, N. Y. 


FUTURE SCIENTISTS 


Iowa City was the launching site 
recently for a new national science 
program designed to build a reserve 
of superior scientists from among 
students now in high school. 

James Van Allen, renowned physi- 
cist and discoverer of the Van Allen 
radiation belt, got the project off 
the ground officially when he re- 
ceived an inaugural membership 
charter in a new organization, the 
“Future Scientists of America” at the 
University of Iowa’s Laboratory high 
school. Similar inaugural ceremonies 
were held during the week in 50 
schools in 26 states. These repre- 
sent the first 50 of 400 schools which 
have applied for charters. 

“Future Scientists of America” is 
an organization conceived and ad- 
ministered by the National Science 
Teachers Association. Its aim is to 
find and develop youngsters who will 
actually become scientists, rather 
than simply to provide a center for 
“scientific gadgetry.” Eventually the 
movement is expected to reach the 
136,000 science and mathematics 
teachers of the country, and through 
them, science-minded students in 
some 25,000 high schools. 

Two Missouri schools were among 


1961 


ANUARY 


the inaugural chapters. Chaffe high 
school has 75 students participating. 
Charles A. Goddard is sponsor. Sister 
M. Hermias Mennemeyer, S.S.N.D., 
sponsors the chapter at St. Francis 
Borgia high school in Washington 
where 128 students are participating. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATORS 
RATE COMPETENCIES 
A valuable aid in evaluating pro- 
grams for the preparation of trade 
and industrial teachers is the Office 
of Education publication, “Teacher 





February 9 or 10. 


























VALENTINE MAILING SERVIC 


Here's idea gleaned from the Colorado School Journ 
in article by Jean Hunt Goudy, Loveland, Colorado teacher 


For teachers and all ages of 
youngsters who want to “add a 
romantic touch” to their valen- 
tines, the post office at Loveland, 
Colorado postmarks any valen- 
tine sent to it in time to remail by 


Besides, the Chamber of Com- 
merce with volunteer helpers and 
students from the Future Busi- 



























SUGGESTIONS 


Whole some, 


Competencies in Trade and Industrial 
Education.” 

Dr. H. H. London of the University 
of Missouri and Merton Wheeler, Mis- 
souri State Department of Educa- 
tion, contributed to the bulletin 
Teachers and supervisors of trade 
and industrial subjects ranked a list 
of 107 important teacher compe- 
tencies. 

The 64-page book is available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Price, 30 cents 





ness Leaders of America Club at 
Loveland High School stamps 
your valentines with a red design 
of Cupid and verse. 
One year Cupid wore boots and 
a ten gallon hat. 
There's no oharge for this re- 
mailing service. Just see that 
valentines (letters or packages) 
are properly addressed, have suf- 
ficient postage on them and are 
mailed under separate cover to 
Postmaster, Loveland, Colorado. 
Young peopie are 
sure to enjoy making 
valentines for parents 
and grandparents and 
surprising them by 
having these sent 
from Love land, “the 
Sweetheart Town.” 
Pra attendance might 
be sparked for meeting 
around February 14, 
by notices mailed from 
Loveland. Teachers 
themselves might add 
fun to invitations for 
own valentine 


de licious 





bright flavor of 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. 


It freshens your taste. And, the 
smooth chewing aids digestion. 
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NOT ABSENT FROM ILLNESS 
IN MORE THAN 30 YEARS 


Virginia McAdow Osthoff of the 
West Platte R-2 District in Weston 
is teaching her thirty-first term of 
school without having been absent 
because of illness. 

Mrs. Osthoff attended school in 
Weston and did her undergraduate 
work at William Jewell College and 
at Central Missouri State College. 
She has completed 32 hours of grad- 
uate work at the University of Mis- 
souri. All her teaching has been in 
Platte County. 


PANOPTICON OF HISTORY 


American history is vividly de- 
picted in a 36’’x 47” four-color pos- 
ter, “The Panopticon of American 
History.” The chart contains nearly 
100 illustrations of Presidents, state 
seals and historic United States flags. 
It is designed to complement “The 
States,” his- 
tory by Michael 
Rhea Dulles. 

The Panopticon and 
States” are available from the 
versity of Michigan Press, 
Arbor, Michigan. 


United a two-volume 


Kraus and Foster 
“The United 
Uni- 


Ann 





“Oh, yeah?” 


“So what?” 


“No, but...” 


“But, what?” 


this coverage. 


Columbia, Missouri 


Life Insurance Plan for Members. 








“MY OLD MAN'S a heck’uva lot smarter than yours!" 


“Yeah. I'll bet your old man doesn't even have low-cost family 
protection through MSTA's Old Group Plan for Life Insurance.” 


““So what? Doesn't he know MSTA Insurance is designed for teach- 
ers and that MSTA Insurance costs less for the beginning member?" 


“My old man's not a teacher.”’ 


Well, if Tommy's dad were a teacher he would surely want to 
start the kind of protection MSTA Insurance provides. 


Fill out the form below and mail it for more information on 


Missouri State Teachers Association 


Please send me additional information about MSTA's Old Group 
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SCHOOL AND 


TRAVELING SCIENCE 
TEACHER SCHEDULED 
FOR CARUTHERSVILLE 

The Caruthersville schools will have 
a four-day workshop with the Travel. 
ing Science Teacher program of Okla. 
homa State University Feb. 13-16 
Bransford R. Collier, superintendent 
of schools, says the visit, financed 
through a grant from the Nationa] 
Science Foundation, is provided with. 
out cost to selected schools. 


FACILITIES FOR 
VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
“Buildings, Equipment and Facili- 

ties for Vocational Agriculture Ed- 
ucation” is a 90-page booklet pub- 
lished by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. It diagrams and_ illustrates 
plans for locating, building and de- 
veloping the department. Planning 
guides and lists of equipment are 
also included. 

Copies are available from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. §. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Price, 45 cents. 


POST-HIGH SCHOOL 
COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 

The problems and advantages of ex- 
tending distributive education beyond 
high school are explored in a new 
booklet on ‘“Post-High School Co- 
operative Programs.” 

Such programs are conducted in 
community colleges, area vocational 
and technical schools and divisions of 
universities and colleges. They pro- 
vide more specialization for persons 
past high school whose jobs require 
age maturity and particular training. 

Consideration is given the levels of 
employment for which training is 
provided as well as the specific busi- 
nesses and occupations included. 

Published by the U. S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, the 
booklet is‘available for 15 cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. 
S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


NEW COLOR FILM 
ON DRIVING, ART 

Two new color movies with sound, 
“Jerks That Irk” and “The Golden 
Link,” are available from the MFA 
Insurance Companies. 

“Jerks That Irk,” a_ ten-minute 
animated cartoon about driving 
habits, appeals to all young drivers. 
Joe, an average guy and a better- 
than-average driver, tells the story 
of a man who lets the irritating 
habits of other drivers get his goat. 

“The Golden Link,” a 25-minute 
film, is a stroke-by-stroke lesson in 
mural painting. The mural tells the 
story of insurance. This is of par- 
ticular interest to business and art 
classes. 

Both movies are 16 mm and the 
only cost is the return postage. Re- 
quests for the film should be sent 
to the Advertising Department, MFA 
Insurance Companies, Columbia, Mis- 
souri. 
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APPRECIATES INSURANCE 
Missouri State Teachers Assn. 
Group Accident, Sickness Insurance 
Dear Sir: 

I would like to take this op- 
portunity to say “thank you” for 
the wonderful help given me by 
MSTA Insurance following my stay 
in the hospital last June. One 
would have to experience the de- 
spair that I lived through for more 
than a year previous to the opera- 
tion in order to know and appre- 
ciate the security of being a mem- 
ber of MSTA Group Insurance. 

Thanking you again, I am 
Very sincerely yours, 
BURDETTA RUSSELL 
2030 Sergeant 
Joplin, Missouri 











AIR-SPACE EDUCATION 

A 28-page list of sources of free 
and inexpensive air-space age teach- 
ing aids is contained in ‘Pictures, 
Pamphlets and Packets.” 

The more than 370 items listed in- 
clude booklets, travel posters, films, 
charts, maps, bibliographies, glossar- 
ies and pictures. They are offered 
by airlines, manufacturers, govern- 
ment agencies and private organiza- 
tions. Some of the subjects covered 
are aviation history, air transporta- 
tion, space exploration, flight safety, 
gyroscopes, weather, air mail, careers, 
rockets and air ports. 

Much of the material is free. Some 
items range in price from five cents 
to $1. 

The booklet is free from the Ma- 
terials of Instruction Committee of 
the National Aviation Education 
Council, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C. 


BOOK ON BEHAVIOR 
PROBLEMS PUBLISHED 

“Solving Behavior Problems,” a 
168-page book on case studies of how 
children overcame behavior problems 
through teacher guidance, is now 
available. 

The book contains 122 actual case 
studies on behavior problems of chil- 
dren in West Virginia schools and 
how they were overcome. Each case 
study outlines pertinent information 
about the teacher and child, the prob- 
lem, details of the problem, the solu- 
tion and the teacher’s opinion. 

Included in the book are studies of 
the following: Dishonesty, belliger- 
ence, boy-girl relationships, timidity, 
jealousy, showing off, truancy, dis- 
interest, crying, and miscellaneous 
problems. 

A product of five years of research 
by the West Virginia Work Confer- 
ence sponsored by the West Virginia 
Education Association, the book out- 
lines cases gathered throughout West 
Virginia. 

It may be obtained for $2 per copy 
from the West Virginia Education 


Association, 1558 Quarrier St., 
Charleston. 
ANUARY 1961 


‘LUCY ELLIOTT BUILDING’ 
FOR MENTALLY RETARDED 

Lucy Cable Elliott has been honor- 
ed for her service to special educa- 
tion in St. Louis. The new St. Louis 
State School and Hospital, dedicated 
Nov. 17, was named in her honor 

Miss Elliott, who was director of 
special education from 1919 until her 
retirement in 1953, accepted the 
honor “in the name of every teacher 
of handicapped children in Missouri.” 

She worked actively for the de- 
velopment and extension of educa- 
tional provisions for boys and girls 
who were mentally retarded, crippled, 
hospitalized, home-bound or limited in 
hearing, sight or speech. 

The new building will aid in train- 
ing the extremely retarded or very 
dependent. One hundred thirty chil- 
dren will besprovided a program of 
sense and habit training. Three 
smaller buildings nearby will provide 
home-like living experiences for 24 
older girls to help prepare them for 
leaving the institution. 

In 1922 an ordinance was passed 
establishing the St. Louis Training 
School which functioned as part of 
the public schools of the city. By 
1934 a waiting list of 75 beyond the 
capacity of 450 was established. The 
school was transferred to the Mis- 
souri Division of Mental Diseases in 
1948. 


LIST OF CONCEPTS 
ON AMERICAN EDUCATION 

Three members of the high school 
faculty at University City have pre- 
pared a “List of Concepts on Amer- 
ican Education—1620-1960.” 

Curtis C. Jennings, chairman of the 
department of history, reports that 
Myrna Engelmeyer, Ralph E. Glauert 
and Howard I. McKee prepared the 
report last summer. They spent two 
weeks investigating the history of 
public education and writing the re- 
port. 

Mr. Jennings says, “Our school 
board and Superintendent Robert S. 
Gilchrist have become greatly inter- 
ested in the historic role that public 
education has played in the develop- 
ment of the free institutions that we 
enjoy in this country. They have a 
concern with instructing our young 
people in the importance of that role 
in their future.” 

The administration recognizes that 
teachers often do not have time to 
teach and do basic research on re- 
lated problems. The study provides 
concepts for understanding how the 
American educational system 
emerged. It is being incorporated in 
all classes in United States History 
in University City. 

The report is divided into four pe- 
riods: The Colonia! period up to 1776; 
state educational programs in the pe- 
riod from the Revolution to the Civil 
War; the period of Industrialization, 
1860-1918; twentieth century Amer- 
ica and world affairs. 

A bibliography of sources is in- 
cluded. 
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Hundreds of teachers are singing 
the praises of the Heath English 


program for Grades 2-8. 


ENGLISH IS OUR LANGUAGE 


Second Edition 
1961 Copyright 


by Sterling and others 


You, too, can see your classe 
brighten under the encouragemen 
of this lively program. It includé 
texts, study books, guides, 
teacher's editions. You will find i 
has much to offer. 


D C HEATH AND COMPANY 


1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 


Representatives 

Gramstad, 
Glendale 22, Mo 

Marlyn E. Gorden, 2136 East Monroe, 
Springfield, Ill 


Hubert G 
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Ss 
and 


1014 Chelsea Ave., 
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FOR YOUR N.D.E.A. 
PROGRAM 





HEAD and TORSO MODEL 


designed for today’s teaching 
Life Sise © Unbreakable 


Y109P. 
Dissectible 


Simplified Sexless Model 
into 10 parts so 
easily. 


Reasonable cost. 
ability. Write for Circular S8. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 


Representative: 
CHARLES C. BENSON 


P.O. Box 5335 Kansas City $1, Mo. 


that 
you can demonstrate relationships 


Long-range dur- 
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TBACHERS NEEDED 
FOR SUMMER JOBS 


in resorts, amusement parks, summer 


camps, ranches, hospitals, state and national 


parks, restaurants, motels, business and indus- 


try, government, and other organizations at 


locations throughout the United States. 


A list of over 1,000 organizations needing help 
this summer, name and address of employing 


official, positions available, and salaries of- 


fered are contained in the new 1961 Summer 
Employment Directory. All of these employers 
want applications from teachers. The price of 
the directory is $3.00; there is. no other cost 


to teachers. 
To: National Directory Service 


65, Winton Place Station 
32, Ohio 


Box 
Cincinnati 


Please send me the 1961 Summer Employment 
Directory No. 19. | enclose $3.00. 
Name 


Address 


City Zone . State 


(please print) 











RNR ioe 
INTRIGUED BY UNUSUAL PLACES? new 


WRITE FOR THE EXCITING 


56 page book 
OF MAUPINTOUR’ unique 
travel plans. 


WHY SETTLE FOR LESS than an imaginative, adven- 
turesome holiday abroad? Write today for the new 
1961 Maupintour Travel Guide. There are tour lengths 
and rates to fit anyone’s time and budget. With Mau- 
pintour you see the unusual, but travel in comfort 
and safety with holiday companions whose interests 
are akin to your own. Listed are some of the escorted 
tours designed for discriminating travelers. 
I 
= Europe Traditional plus Hungary, Yugoslavia and 
Berlin. # France, Spain, Andorra, Majorca, North Afri- 
ca. @ The Alps of 7 Nations. = Denmark-Sweden-Nor- 
way by Motorcoach and Fjord Steamer. = The Best of 
England-Wales-Scotiand. 

EASTERN EUROPE AND USSR Ss 
@ Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia. 
@ The Four Nations: Berlin, East Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland. # Russia by Motorcoach (4th consecu- 
tive year.) @ Scandinavia-Russia-Poland Annual Com- 
panion Tours. # Eastern Europe Adventure: compre- 
hensive, 75 day. # Collegiate/Teacher: Central 
Europe, the Balkans, USSR. = The Great Adventure Air 
Tour: USSR, Berlin, Vienna. @ Cities of Central Asia: 
Samarkand, Tashkent, Bukhara, Alma Ata, plus 
Irkutsk in Siberia. = The Balkans Grand Adventure: 
Berlin to Istanbul plus Mediterranean and Dalmatian 
Coast cruise. 

THE MIDDLE EAST 
Egypt, including Luxor, Karnak, Thebes. Plus Leb- 
anon, Syria, Jordan, Israel, Greece, and Italy. De- 
partures each month. 

FOR YOUR COPY of this colorful travel catalog see 
your Travel Agent or write now to MelvaA dham 
Maupintour, 1603 16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


AMaupintour 
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KIRKWOOD CTA 
EXPANDS NEWS BULLETIN 


The News Bulletin of the Kirkwood 
Community Teachers Association has 
been expanded in size and now is 
issued five times during the school 
year. It contains news, articles, items 
about individuals and announcements. 
Virginia Durham is editor. 


ST. JOSEPH TEACHER 
WINS TV SET 
AT CONVENTION IN K. C. 


Frances Hirtler, who teaches third 
grade at McKinley school in St. Jo- 
seph, won a 19” portable television 
set at the State Teachers Meeting. 

Violet Fairchild, chairman of the 
convention hospitality committee in 
Kansas City, drew the winner’s name 
from among 3,594 who registered at 
the Western Tablet and Stationery 
Co. exhibit. 


JEFFERSON CITY BAND 
TO PLAY AT INAUGURAL 


Members of the Jefferson City high 
school band will represent Missouri 
January 20 at the Inauguration Day 
Parade in Washington, D. C. 

Jefferson City was the first to ap- 
ply for a place in the parade. The 
175 band members have been busy re- 
cently helping raise funds for the 
trip. 


NEW K. C. LEVY 
TO RAISE SALARIES 


A 35-cent increase in the Kansas 
City school and library operating levy 
was passed Nov. 8 by a substantial 
margin. 

James A. Hazlett, superintendent 
of schools, said, ‘“‘We now are in the 
position to offer a beginning teacher 
a salary of $4,600 in September 1961.” 
The beginning salary formerly was 
$4,000. 

The levy increase will provide a 
$600 salary increase for all levels of 
certified personnel in the district. 

The increase will provide approxi- 
mately $2,600,000 more per year. It 
is the second largest increase ever 
approved in Kansas City. The vote 
raised the levy from $2.12 to $2.47. 


GIFTED CHILDREN 


“The teacher who teaches reading 
to gifted children must herself be 
creative, flexible, understanding and 
accepting of gifted children,’’ Dr. 
Merle B. Karnes states in a new 
reading bulletin, “Teaching Reading 
to Intellectually Gifted Children.” 

The bulletin, one of a series pub- 
lished by Allyn and Bacon, Teachers 
Service Division, discusses identifica- 
tion, treatment, instruction and par- 
ental care of the intellectually gifted 
child. 

Information on the bulletin may be 


obtained by writing Allyn and Bacon, 
Inc., 150 Tremont St., Boston 11, 
Mass. 





Now Ready 
The 1960-61 Issue of 


THE COLLEGE FACTS 
CHART 


Giving essential data about every 
college in the fifty States of the 
U.S.A.—including affiliations, de- 
grees offered, size of student 
bedies and faculties, costs, and 
other pertinent facts—in compact 
and easy-to-read form. 


Price 50¢ 
Write: The National Beta Club, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 








PLEASE SAY YES TO 
THE [NEW] MARCH OF DIMES 





THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION 





FREE FILM 


For Civic Clubs, P.T.A., 
Lay and C.T.A. Meetings: 








SCHOOL AND 


Watch Out for Ollie 

Can America Afford Better Schools? 
Right Angle 

And Gladly Teach 

Crowded Out 

Satellites, Schools and Survival! 
Education 1957 

Not By Chance 

Section Sixteen 

A Desk for Billie 

A State, A People and Their Schools 
Mike Makes His Mark 

Freedom to Learn 

Skippy and the 3 R's 

Fire In Their Learning 

The Teacher 

Secure the Blessings 

Schools March On 

The Stay In 

Who Will Teach Your Child? 
Education for Democracy 

The Sixth Chair 

What Greater Gift 

Pop Rings the Bell 

New Tools for Learning 

Design of America Pub. Ed. 
The School and the Community 


For Professional Meetings: 

Every Teacher .. . An Active 

Political Citizen 

No Teacher Alone 

The Drop Out 

M.S.T.A. At Work (Slides) 

Bunker Hill Resort (Slides) 

Specify date to be used. Only cost is 
for return postage. Write for list of edu- 
cational recordings and radio programs. 


State Teachers Assn. 


Columbia, Missouri 
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AUDIO-VISUAL NEWSLETTER 
“Show Me AV” is the newsletter 
sponsored by the Board of Directors 
of the Department of Audio Visual 
Education of the MSTA to encourage 
cooperation among DAVE members 


This is your coupon service. You 
will need and want the materials of- 
fered here, so send for them prompt- 
ly. No requests from children, please. 
Fill out the coupon completely and 
print your name and address. 


4. Information about a no-risk, no- 
investment Protected Fund Raising 
plan used by schools and school 
groups from Maine to California. 
(Mason Candies, Inc.) 


16. Light and Sight teaching aids 
for grades 4-5-6, for Jr. High science, 
for Jr. & Sr. High industrial arts and 
home economics. Includes teachers 
guide, Student materials, visual aids. 
(Better Light, Better Sight Bureau) 


44. Brochure on a different kind 
of tour through Europe and a corner 
of Africa. Describes itinerary and 
gives costs for 20 countries in 70 days, 
summer 1961. (Europe Summer 
Tours) 


68. Information for Trans-Atlantic 
University Tours. 1961 11-country 
European tour. (Dr. Felix Edw. 
Sharton) 


78. Maupintour Travel Guide lists 
20 different tours for 196] with 150 
departure dates to Western Europe, 
Soviet Union, Middle East and 


*yours 
for the 





in Missouri. The publication replaces 
“Teaching Tools” formerly provided 
by DAVE. 

Dorothy Myers, 612 East High in 
Jefferson City is editor of the news- 
letter. 


dK] 


Around the World. 56 pages well il- 





lustrated. (Maupintour) 


92. Some Ways to use the Follett 
Beginning-to-Read Picture Diction- 
ary. It offers opportunities for con- 
cept building, for developing word 
recognition, for teaching spelling and 
for stimulating other worthwhile ac- 
tivities. Suitable for use in the grades. 
(Follett Publishing Company) 


93. Reservation Card for craft 
films, 12 to 29 minutes in length, on 
short term loans. Subjects include 
Copper Enameling, Copper Tooling, 
Reed and Wrought Iron, Aluminum 
Designing, Braiding and Lacing and 
Pencil Magic. (American Handicraft 
Co.) 

94. Folder outlines courses offered 
in Summer School at Guadalajara, 
Mexico. Accredited program of the 
University of Arizona. (Juan B. Rael) 


95. Sample Copies Social Science 
teachers interested in current history 
weeklies may receive enough free 
sample copies to give one to each of 
their students. The American Ob- 
server is suggested for 10th, 11th and 
12th grades and the Weekly News 
Review for the 9th, 10th and 11th 
grades. (Civic Education Service) 


105. Folder describing in detail a 
67-day “Holiday in Europe.” (Dr. 
James L. Dodson) 


SEND FOR THESE NEW IDEAS- Use This Coupon! 





State Teachers Magazines Inc. 
Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


number circled. 


i a @ a 


* Name 
Subject 
School Name 
School Street Address 
City 
Enrollment: Boys 
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You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 





Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don't risk a cent,—you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of THREE VARIETIES of 
famous Mason Candy. At no extra charge 
each package is wrapped with a band 
printed with your organization’s name and 
picture. You pay after you have sold the 
candy and return what you don't sell 
Candy is sold at less than regular retail 
price. You make $12.00 on every 30 sales 
of our $1.00 box (663% profit to you on 
cost). There's no risk! You can't lose. 
Mail in coupon today for information about 


MASON’S PROTECTED FUND RAISING DRIVES 


Mr. Georce Rauscn, Dept. STM-1 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N.Y 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 


Addr ess 
Organization 


Phone 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
Name 
| Age if under 21 | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 


Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N.Y. 














BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE 


Our tenth anniversary folder describes our 
inclusive circle tours, planned especially for 
the teaching profession, departing and return- 
ing within normal summer vacation. 


GRAND 
56 days in Europe, 19 countries $1360 
CORONET 
37 days in Europe, 12 countries... . .$1160 
NORTH STAR 
33 days in Scandinavia and Britain......$1195 
VIKING 
43 days North Cape cruise and land tour, 
11 countries . $1295 
OLYMPIAN 
49 days in Europe, 14 countries with 
Portugal, Spain, Greece ere 


Round-trip tourist class ship and all European 
expenses included. Tours expertly conducted 
Very early registration required for June de- 
porture. 


Organization 
Dittman Building, Northfield, Minnesota 














TEACH IN VENEZUELA 
American-type school, Bachelor’s 
degree required, Single, 2 yrs. ex- 
perience, Travel costs paid. 
Openings: 

Elementary—Kg—6 
Junior High—Home Ec., Library, 
Soc. Studies 
Administration 
Recruiting in U.S. in March 
Airmail inquiries to: 
James Murray, Superintendent 
Apartado 290 


Escuela Bella Vista 
Maracaibo, Venezuela 














APPLICATION PHOTOS 


2%4"x314" 














Add 20c for Faster 
return by First Class Mail 


so deacti 
rep 


Best p 

on finest portrait paper of your 
favorite portrait, snapshot, or negative 
which will be returned unharmed. 

(add 25¢ if your original is over 5” x7’). 





Dept. 31 


PORTRAIT COPY CO... a2¢troon 





FILMSTRIPS 
for 
Your N.D.E.A. List 
Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Gen. Sc. 
Spanish, French (With records) 
Write for Catalog or Demonstration 
J. W. WELSH FILM SERVICE 
Rt. 9, Box 488, Springfield, Mo. 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 


Leading publisher seeks book-length manuscripts 
of all types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, scholarly 
and religious works, etc. New authors welcomed 























Send for free booklet ST-23. Vantage Press, 120 
W. 31 St.,. New York 1 








DR. BERRY’S ARTICLE 
IN “CLEARING HOUSE” 


The December issue of “The Clear- 
ing House” featured a symposium of 
six articles on ‘““Teaching English in 
Secondary Schools.” Dr. Elizabeth 
Berry, counselor and instructor at the 
Junior College of Kansas City, con- 
tributed an article on “Group Guid- 
ance in the English Class.” 


BOND ELECTIONS 


Maryville: Defeated for the second 
time a proposal for a high school 
building in the amount of $1,350,300. 

Jasper: $250,000 issue to build an 
1l1-classroom school and gymnasium 
was approved Oct. 29. 

Windsor: Approved a $225,000 is- 
sue to construct a new grade school. 

Independence: Passed $1,200,000 is- 
sue to construct a $900,000 high 
school and to provide $300,000 for 
construction of classrooms and retire- 
ment of bonds. 


NEW STAFF MEMBERS 
AT STATE DEPARTMENT 


The Missouri State Department of 
Education has added the following 
persons to its staff: David Burns is 
Consultant in Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages, Title III, NDEA. 

Harry C. Schreiber is a Counselor 
in the Vocational Rehabilitation Sec- 
tion. 

Charles Hinerman has joined the 
Consultants in Science and Mathe- 
matics, Title ITI, NDEA. 

Also under Title III is Richard G. 
Nibeck who is an Audio-Visual Con- 
sultant. 

Robert H. Asel has been employed 
as a Counselor in the OASI Section 
of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Ralph Gladden is serving as Com- 


modity Allocations Clerk, School 
Lunch and Commodity Distribution 
Section. 


Geno Vescovi has been appointed 
State Vocational Rehabilitation Coun- 
selor for the Deaf. 

A new member of the OASI Dis- 
ability Unit, Section of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, is Thomas C. Bren- 
necke. 

Cletus E. Koelling is a new super- 
visor in the School Lunch Section. 

Donald Cox has been appointed as 
Supervisor of the Mentally Ill and 
Mentally Retarded, Section of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 

Lamire H. Moore has been employ- 
ed as Supervisor of Guidance Serv- 
ices, Title V, NDEA. 

A new member of the Industrial 
Education staff is Carl S. Barber, 
who is Supervisor of Technical Edu- 
cation. 


SMS MUSICAL GROUP 
TO TOUR EUROPE FOR USO 


Southwest Missouri State College’s 
student production of “Finian’s Rain- 
bow” has been selected for a seven- 
week tour of Europe next spring. 
The musical will be performed for 
the servicemen and their families in 


the 


sc 


France, Germany and Italy. 

Dr. Richard E. Haswell, chairman 
of the English and speech department, 
reports the tour will be made for the 
Defense Department under the joint 
sponsorship of the American Educa- 
tional Theatre Association and the 
USO. 

The SMS group is one of nine col- 
lege and university groups selected. 
Sixteen student actors from SMS will 
make the trip by plane in late March 
and April. 

“Finian’s Rainbow,” directed by Dr. 
Leslie Irene Coger, professor of 
speech, and Elton Burgstahler, in- 
structor of music, was preser.ted for 
five nights last May by the SMS 
College Theatre. Many of the stu- 
dents who played the lead roles are 
still on campus and will go on the 
tour. 


TO MEXICO FACULTY 


The Mexico board of education No- 
vember 16, appointed the following 
teachers to the positions indicated: 
Ernest Gene Howes, industrial arts; 
Henry J. Rix, mathematics; and Mrs. 
Henry Rix, art in the junior high 
school. 


Kecomt Upinions, ie ArONNY Geeta) 
ELECTION EXPENSES 


Whenever a school district, located 
primarily but not wholly, within a 
third class city holds its annual elec- 
tion in conjunction with the city’s an- 
nual election, the school board shall 
be responsible for those election ex- 
penses which are in addition to the 
election expenses normally expended 
by the city for an election. 





4 authoritative teaching aid pro- 


grams on the subject of Light and 

facts Sight, for (1) elementary, (2),gen- 
eral science and health, (3) home 

f ecdénomics, (4) industrial arts. 
oO Sent without cost to teachers in 
e areas served by a_BLBS Bureau 
Light utility sponsor. For free kit, 
write: Better Light Better Sight 


Bureau, Dept. STM P. O. Box 1647, 
Grand Central Sta., New York 17, N. Y. 








Official State Flag 


Beautiful Missouri flags are 
available for your school. Dis- 
play them in your auditorium, 
in parades and for special oc- 


casions. 
Cotton $14.00 
Taffeta $29.00 
Nylon $40.00 
All are 3’ x 5’ 


Send orders to: 


Missouri State 
Teachers Association 


Columbia, Missouri 
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A lraver 


Given as an invocation by Mrs. 
Falba Abbott at a Brentwood Com- 
munity Teachers Association meeting 


Almighty God, “Creator of the earth and everything that in it is, and with- 
out whom was not anything created that was created,""—we stand before Thee 
humbly mindful of the privilege of calling Thee, “Our Father.’ We know that 
Thou art love, and to know Thee we too mu§t love. We must love not only 
those who love us, for we have been told that even the heathen does this, but 
as children of Thine we must love, “Those who despitefully use us and say all 
manner of evil against us falsely.” 

We pray that we may love all of those with whom we work. There are 
those among us whose fine Christian attitudes make it easy for us to love and 
admire them. But there are others among us Father, who trouble us—those who 
seem not to admire us. May we realize that the best way to solve this problem 
is through the practice of Christian love. We pray for those with whom we work 
who are not of our profession—those who serve by being faithful to their tasks, 
and who through this faithfulness are worthy of our respect and love. May we 
seek to follow the prayer of St. Francis of Assisi who asked to be strengthened 
in his resolve not to seek to be loved, but also to be able to love 

We pray for the parents and the adults of our community. There are some 
among them—those who work with us and praise us for a job well done—who 
are easy for us to love. As for the others—those who criticize us and belittle 
our most sincere efforts—may be able to love them also. Help us to remember 
that love is, “Long suffering and not easily provoked.” 

And now Father, most of all, we pray for the children. Some of them— 
the quick, the eager and the bright—give us great joy. Our hearts automatically 
tejoice with them. But, Oh Father, the others—the slow, the empty, the idle 
and the rude—only Thou knowest the frustrations we have suffered at their 
hands. Give us the wisdom we pray to find that which can be improved, to 
labor lovingly therewith, and when we find that which cannot be changed, may 
we be content to place it in Thy tender loving hands—never forgetting that 
Thou doest ‘work in wondrous ways, Thy wonders to perform.’ 

Whatever our plans may be for the future, may they be based on love 
May we never forget that we have been told that, “Though we speak with the 
tongues of angels, understand all mysteries and have all knowledge, if we have 
not love, we know nothing.” 

May we remember as we say the words of Thy prayer, “Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven,” that this is a vow of personal 
dedication—that each of us has promised to do his part in helping it to become 
true. 

May we be strong in the belief that ‘All things work together for good, 
for those who love the lord.” 

All this we pray in the name of Thy son—the greatest teacher of all, who 
said, “A new commandment | give unto you, that ye love one another’’—even 
Jesus Christ our lord. Amen. 


‘HI NEIGHBOR BOOK III’ 
PUBLISHED FOR CHILDREN 


Games, stories, music, crafts and 
folklore from Chile, Greece, Ethiopia, 
Nigeria and Thailand are included in 
“Hi Neighbor Book III,” a new book 
published by the United States Com- 
mittee for UNICEF. 

In its lucid exposition of facts, folk 


tales, recipes and dances of these five 
countries, the book tells children 
about the similarities and differences 
between themselves and others. 

For a copy write: U. S. Committee 
for UNICEF, United Nations, N. Y. 
They are $1.50 each. A 10-inch long- 
playing record of songs and dances 
also is available for $3. 
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Retired Teachers 
for Science—Biology—-Chem- 
istry. One English and one 
Social Science, High School or 
Junior College level. The 
school year of 1960-61. 

Laurence C. Jones 


PINEY WOODS SCHOOL 
Piney Woods, Mississippi 








Everything for the Stage 


Curtains, Tracks, Rigging, 
Stage Lighting 


Auditoriun Window Draperies 


GREAT WESTERN 
STAGE EQUIPMENT CO. 


1324 Grand, Kansas City 6, Mo. 








Another New Book 


WHAT TO DO IN 
ELEMENTARY HANDCRAFT 


Robert S. Smal! 
Book & Magazine Agency 
Box 138 
South Greenfield, Mo 














a, Scandinavia 


Ww s 
lifferent trip-—fo 


ave the imual plus Ru 
Yugoslavia and N. Afric \ 
n spirit who don't want to be herded 


a trips. Budget priced 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 


255 Seouoia. Box § os Pasadena, California 


HOLIDAY in EUROPE 
67 Days $1350 


The Mediterranean to Scandinavia 
in the summer of ‘6! 
Write for Folder 
DR. JAMES L. DODSON 
Los Angeles Valley College 
5800 Fulton Ave., Von Nuys, Calif 











DR SHARTON 
TRANSATLANTIC UNIVERSITY TOURS 
EUROPE — 11 COUNTRIES — $987 

ALL-EXPENSE, ALL-INCLUSIVE 
(All meals, transportation, excursions, 
seeing, tips and taxes in Europe) 
Deporture June 29 — Six Weeks 
Excellent, air-conditioned luxury boats 
Apply to: Dr. F. E. Sharton, P. O. Box 499 
Fulton, Mo Midwoy 2-2108 


GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Arizona will offer, in coopera 
tion with professors from Stanford Univer- 
sity and Guadalajara, in Mexico, July 3-Aug 
11, art, folklore, geography, history, lan- 
guage & literature courses. Tuition, board & 
room, $245. Write Prof. J. B. Rael, Box 7227, 
Stanford, Calif 


sight- 




















FOLLETT BEGINNING SCIENCE 
BOOKS for children in the pri- 
mary grades. 

HARRY SOPER, Box 61, Columbia, Mo. 


Follett Publishing Company 
LS 
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Legislative Agenda 


COME JANUARY 4 the Legislative pot begins 
to boil in Jefferson City. 

Many kinds of legislation will find their way 
into the kettle and as it bubbles away it is 
hoped the General Assembly will be able to 
skim off at least that which is most necessary 
and useful to our people, state and nation. 

The Legislative agenda for schools officially 
approved by the Assembly of Delegates in 
Kansas City November 2 will include: 

(1) Full financing of the new School Founda- 
tion Program, including funds for transportation, 
exceptional children, building aid, Schools of 
the Deaf and Blind and the State Department of 
Education. All of this will require an increase of 
$73,420,237 over last biennium and means a to- 
tal transfer bill in the amount of $235,084,822. 

(2) A measure to strengthen the continuing 
contract law. Recent court rulings and discus- 
sions have tended to nullify its original intent to 
require a majority vote of the board of educa- 
tion to dismiss a teacher, as well as to confirm 
original employment. Also, after the comple- 
tion of a second school year within a school 
system, all teachers should receive in writing a 
statement of reasons for not being re-employed 
and be granted upon request a hearing by the 
board of education. 

(3) Support will be given to at least two areas 
in the field of retirement. One relates to the 
maximum salaries upon which contributions are 
made by college teachers who are members of 
the Public School Retirement System and the 
elimination of the ceiling on the number of 
years of creditable service a member may ac- 
cumulate. Another would make possible in- 
creased benefits for teachers who retired before 
the effective date of House Bill No. 34 of the 
Sixty-ninth General Assembly, with increased 
benefits to be paid from appropriations from 
general revenue. 

It has always been the policy of the Missouri 
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State Teachers Association to work for any im- 
provements sought by the local retirement sys- 
tems of Kansas City and St. Louis. 

(4) Any measures making desirable changes 
in the Missouri Constitution pertaining to voting 
levies and bonds will be supported. It is recom- 
mended that the amount a board of education 
can levy without voter approval be increased, 
and that there be no limit on the levy author- 
ized by majority vote and that such a levy may 
be voted for a period of years in all districts. 
In order that local districts may provide funds 
with less difficulty for classrooms, it is recom- 
mended that less than a two-thirds majority vote 
be required on bond elections. 

Also recognized is the need for the further 
extension and development of kindergarten 
education, junior colleges and adult education. 
Adequate support for higher educational insti- 
tutions is essential. 

A recent opinion by the Attorney General puts 
a cloud on the legality of school boards operat- 
ing schools during the summer. Since such prac- 
tices have long prevailed in many districts with 
beneficial results, enabling and clarifying legis- 
lation in this field will be supported. 

Legislation thought to be detrimental to the 
education of our youth and the teaching profes- 
sion will be opposed with vigor. 

Legislative success is largely predicated on 
the activity of the members of the teaching pro- 
fession, their unity of action, their dedication to 
the profession of teaching and their willingness 
to interpret school needs to the community and 
to their representative and senator. 

Although this session of the General Assem- 
bly will extend one month longer than the last 
session, from January 4 to June 30, the time to 
get everyone informed on the objectives of this 
session is now. This information must be com- 
plemented by action. 

Make it a practice to share the success of your 
action with the MSTA staff so that coordinated 
efforts may result. 
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= The University of Missouri Announces 

ae 

= 

= THE 1961 SUMMER SESSION 

/ im- June 12 — August 4 

sys- 

nges All divisions of the University will offer Summer Session work. They will include: 
ting 

com- College of Agriculture School of Home Economics 
ation College of Arts and Science School of Journalism 

sed, School of Business and Public Administration School of Law 

thor- College of Education School of Medicine 

may College of Engineering School of Nursing 

ricts, | School of Forestry School of Social Work 
unds Graduate School School of Veterinary Medicine 
om- 

vote For Information Write: 

ther DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 

irten 107 Hill Hall _ University of Missouri — Columbia, Missouri 
tion. 

nsti- 
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ay) UADRALINE _ by American Desk 


the brilliant new Quadraline group, Series 500 Chairs molded from rugged square tubing. Com- 
fort-designed to flex and settle with weight distribution .. . constructed with molded plywood back, 
body-contour seat. Tamper-proof tilting mechanism allows 8° automatic back adjustment. Jllus- 
trated front-to-back: Series 500-W Chair, Series 500-U Upholstered Chair, Series 500-F Chair, 


Series 810-U Caster Chair. 
AMERICAN DESK MANUFACTURING CO., TEMPLE, TEXAS CaP 


No doubt about leadership qualities here! From 


BOWLUS SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


1015 North Broadway, Pittsburg, Kansas 








